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Memorabilia. 
(THOSE who have the habit of church-going 


receive from it one benefit among others, 
that of being brought into touch, week after 
week, with literature in one or another of its 
aspects of greatness. And those of us who 
were brought up in this good way, remember 
much of what we have heard, and upon occa- 
sion recall it. Having such an occasion, we 
have refreshed our memory, and corrected our 
impressions, of the story of the writing on the 
wall at the impious feast of Belshazzar. We 
had always supposed that his mystification 
came from the supernaturally-produced writ- 
ing being in a language (perhaps Persian) 
which was foreign to him, a language which 
we credited with a more than Latin compact- 
ness, Now, edified by the margent, we find 
that he recognized the words correctly as 
““ Numbered, numbered, weighed, and divi- 
ded.’ What no one but Daniel could tell him 
was how they were to be expanded. For- 
tunately we have now a universal language 
in which neither the foreignness of the words 
nor their terseness will conceal their meaning 
either from Belshazzar or from anyone else. 
Their sound has gone out into the ends of 
the earth: Stalingrad, Toulon. The moving 
finger writes; we wait to see how it will 
transliterate Upharsin, 














THE ‘ Johnsonian News Letter,’ vol. ii, No. 
4 (September) contains the following 
article : 


“‘ Any eighteenth-century scholar who has 


.worked with manuscript letters has un- 


doubtedly been aware of the great need for an 
authoritative work dealing with postal pro- 
cedures. An important article bearing on 
this question, written by R. W. Chapman, 
may be found in ‘N. and Q.’ for August 1. 
He explains much about the cost of sending 





of the postal departments. Nor do we know 
specifically just why the date stamp was 
placed on letters in London only, and not at 
the office of origin. Certainly, exhaustive 
research into this matter would be well worth 
doing, for twentieth-century editors—with 
their pre-occupation with accurate chronology 
and dating—very much desire to know just 
what may be inferred from the postmarks. 
Accurate listing of the regular routes taken 
by the bags of mail, together with descri 
tions of the exact methods employed in the 
handling would be invaluable for all of us. 
‘“Won’t someone give us a. monograph on 
the subject, and settle all our questions ?”’ 


pt Florence Nightingale read Dr. John- 

son? Probably not, nor did she need to; 
otherwise one would like to think that 
the revolution she effected in the army medical 
service was to be traced to a passage in John- 
son’s pamphlet on the Falkland Islands: 


The life of a modern soldier is ill represented by 
heroick fiction. War has means of destruction 
more formidable than the cannon and the sword. 
Of the thousands and ten thousands, that perished 
in our late contests with France and Spain, a very 
small part ever felt the stroke of an enemy; the rest 
languished in tents and ships, amidst damps and 
putrefaction; pale, torpid, spiritless and helpless; 
gasping and oa. unpitied among men, made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless misery ; 
and were, at last, whelmed in pits, or heaved into 
the ocean, without notice and without remem- 
brance. By incommodious encampments and un- 
wholesome stations, where courage is useless, and 
enterprise impracticable, fleets are silently dis- 
peopled, and armies sluggishly melted away. 


This passage was quoted by Sir Frank 
MacKinnon in ‘ The New Rambler ’ for July, 
and repeated in ‘The Johnsonian News- 
Letter’ for September, from which we take it. 


T is pleasant to find Carlyle in 1827 school- 
ing himself to write like the Johnson of 
the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ Thus: 


Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, one of the chosen 
men of Germany and of the world, whom I hoped, 
in my vanity, perhaps to gratify by this introduc- 
tion of him to a people whom he knew and valued, 
has been called from his earthly sojourn since the 
commencement of my little task, and no voice, 
either of love or censure, shall any more reach 
his ear. The circle of his existence is thus com- 
plete: his works and himself have assumed their 
final shape and combination, and lie ready for a 
judgement, which, when it is just, must now be 
unalterable. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SIR WILLOUGHBY’S PATTERN. 


AY an American reader add a note to a 
discussion which began in ‘N. and Q.’ 
just ninety years ago,! which aroused recur- 
rent interest between 1867 and 1908, and 
which was last discussed in 1921—namely, 
the Blue Willow Pattern? Earlier correspon- 
dents were interested in tracking down various 
forms of the Willow story, but none of them 
observed that since 1879 the best known ver- 
sion has not been the nineteenth-century nur- 
sery rhymes, the children’s stories, or the 
adaptations for the stage by F. C. Burnand 
and others, but Meredith’s ‘ The Egoist.’ 
According to the legend, which dates back 
in one form at least to 1838,2 Koong-see, the 
lovely daughter of the mandarin of the Wil- 
low Plate, rebelled against the brilliant match 
which her imperious father had arranged for 
her, and instead chose for her lover his humble 
secretary. After various trials she escaped 
from captivity, and fled with him over the 
blue-willow bridge—hotly pursued by her 
princely suitor. Meredith’s story follows this 
general outline. Clara Middleton is the cap- 
tive maidén who spurns wealth and position; 
Vernon Whitford, the fortuneless scholar and 
secretary, is her chosen lover; and the titular 
character of the novel, whom Meredith 
pointedly names ‘‘ Sir Willoughby Patterne,”’ 
is Ta-jin, the rejected suitor of the Willow 
story. No doubt this parallel has been noticed 
be many readers of the novel, as Meredith in- 
tended it should be, but I have nowhere found 
it mentioned in print, and it would now seem 
to be an almost forgotten feature of the book. 
The novelist has developed his conceit with 
a wealth of allusions which readers may 
trace for themselves.5 The most important of 
these is Mrs, Mountstuart Jenkinson’s 
cryptic reference to Clara Middleton as a 
‘‘dainty rogue in porcelain,’—a phrase 
which becomes a kind of leitmotif for the 
heroine of ‘ The Egoist.’ The description has 
quite properly been taken to suggest the fresh 








1‘N. & Q.’ I, vi, 509 (27 Nov. 1852). 

2 Cf. the sketch by Mark Lemon, “ A True His- 
tory of the Celebrated Wedgewood Hieroglyph, com- 
‘monly called the Willow Pattern,” Bentley's Miscel- 
lany, II (1838), 61-5. 

3 The present writer has made a full analysis of 

in a recent article in the American journal 
English Literary History, March 1942. 








and delicate quality of Clara’s beauty, her 
elusive charm, and inflexible spirit. But its 
primary meaning, which Mrs. Mountstuart 
persistently refuses to explain—parrying Sir 
Willoughby’s inquiries with the statement, 
‘* Porcelain explains it,”—is the identifica- 
tion of Clara with the rebellious maiden of 
the Willow story. Sir Willoughby ‘‘ detested 
but was haunted by the phrase,’’ the novelist 
tells us, and only slowly, as Clara persevered 
in breaking her  Faow with him, did he come 
to perceive the nature of her ‘‘ roguishness,’’ 
—namely, her refusal to sacrifice :her in- 
tegrity of spirit to his ‘‘ Egoist ideal of a 
waxwork sex.’’ 

It is in the light of this comparison that we 
are intended to read the seventeenth chapter 
of the novel, entitled ‘‘ The Porcelain Vase.’’ 
Colonel de Craye’s shattered wedding gift 
becomes a significant subject of conversation 
during the second half of the novel, and near 
the end Lady Busshe’s present of a porcelain 
tea service further draws to a focus the elusive 
hints and suggestions of the book. Clara’s 
refusal to acknowledge the gift confirms Lady 
Busshe’s suspicions, and the latter’s outcry of 
triumph, as reported by Mrs. Mountstuart, 
is intended finally to identify Sir Willoughby 
with his prototype and dispel the mist of 
allusion with which the novelist has sur- 
rounded him. 

“*T shall have that porcelain back,” says Lady 
Busshe to me, when we were shaking hands last 
night: ‘I think,” says she, “‘ it should have been 
the Willow Pattern.” And she really said: “ he’s 
in for being jilted a second time !'’4 
Lady Busshe’s gibe can be explained only by 
reference-to the jilting of Ta-jin by the maiden 
of the Willow legend. And Sir Willoughby’s 
mortification at the comparison arises partly 


from Lady Busshe’s discovery of this secret, | 


partly from being associated with the (to him) 
vulgar and sentimental Willow Pattern. She 
had ‘‘ played on his name; she had spoken 
the hideous English of his fate.’’5 

In Lady Busshe’s pun we may perhaps find 
the key to Meredith’s purpose in making the 
Willow story so fundamental a part of the 
book’s design—although he has been so oblique 
that we shall never be sure just what he 
meant. Sir Willoughby Patterne, for all his 
exclusiveness and brilliance, is no special case, 
the novelist may be implying; he is everyday 


stuff. In Meredith’s words to the angry — 


gentleman who thought he had sat for the por- 
trait, Sir Willoughby is no one individual, 


4*The Egoist’ (revised edition; New York, 
1927), p. 350. 
5 Ibid., p. 381. 
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“he is all of us!’’ He is common household 
ware. 

In view of the wide currency of the Willow 
story during the nineteenth century it is 
rather fruitless to seek sources for Meredith’s 
allegory. After all, daily reminders of the 
legend lay on English tea-tables by the tens of 
thousands, One fact, however, may be signi- 
ficant, The correspondents of ‘N. and Q.’ 
report seeing two versions of the Willow story 
on the London stage previous to 1879. One, 
an extravaganza by Francis Talfourd, en- 
titled ‘The Mandarin’s Daughter; or, The 
Willow Pattern Plate,’ singel at the Strand 
Theatre, London, on 26 Dec. 1851. The other, 
‘A Tale of Old China,’ appeared as a Ger- 
man Reed entertainment at Bt. George’s Hall 
between 19 April and 3 July 1875—only three 
years previous to the writing of ‘ The Egoist.’6 
The author of ‘ A Tale of Old China’ was F. 
C. Burnand, a lifelong friend of Meredith. 
It is barely possible that the novelist may have 
come up from Dorking to see his friend’s 
piece; more likely, he.may have heard about 
it from Burnand himself or common friends.” 

Curiously neither Meredith nor Burnand 
ever took cognizance of the fact that each had 
dealt with the same materials, and therefore 
both may have been ignorant of it. In 1860 
Burnand had been quick to take Meredith 

ood-naturedly to task for stealing his stories 

for Once a Week, It would not be surprising 
if he had never read ‘The Egoist.’ After 
Meredith’s death he wrote tartly to Mr. S. 
M, Ellis: 


Meredith’s conceit killed ... his work... I 
have all Meredith’s works but I cannot read them 
with the exceptions mentioned... I shall try 
another of G.M.’s: but I believe that, éxcept for 
Evan Harrington, a poem or two, Modern Love, The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, 1 shall. find them now, 
as I found them at first, writ in a “ language not 
understanded of the people. . .’8 


Rosert D. Mayo. 
gy prrentern University, Evanston, Illinois, 





6 In a letter to Stevenson, dated 4 June 1878, 
Meredith asserts that ‘The Egoist’ is “on the 
way to a conclusion.” 

7 Cf. Burnand’s own testimony: “I should 
doubt whether at any time George Meredith cared 
much for the drama, that is the stage representa- 
tion of it, even in its highest comedy or its deepest 
tragedy, while as for farce and burlesque I should 
not very much surprised to learn that he had 
never seen either one or the other.” (Sir Francis 
C. Burnand. ‘ Records and Reminiscences,’ London, 


1, I, 368, 
. . Ellis, ‘ Meredith’ 
Grant Richards Ltd., 1920, p. 271 “Ondo 
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‘THE KING’S ENGLISH.’ 


THE old adage, ‘‘ Physician, heal thyeelf,”’ 
often seems peculiarly applicable to those 
who would instruct us in the proper use of 
our own language. I do not know whether 
anyone has ever commented on the Fowlers’ 
preface to the first edition of ‘The King’s 
English,’ 1906, but unless my judgment is 
completely at fault it abounds in careless, 
ugly, confused and inaccurate expressions, to 
which they themselves might have applied 
caustic criticism. 
Let us consider the first paragraph: 


The compilers of this book would be wanting in 
courtesy if they did not expressly say what might 
otherwise be safely left to the reader’s discernment : 
the frequent appearance in it of any author’s or 
newspaper’s name does not mean that that author or 
newspaper offends more often than others against 
rules of grammar or style; it merely shows that they 
have been among the necessarily limited number 
chosen to collect instances from. 


To begin with, what is the exact implica- 
tion of the awkward ‘“‘ otherwise’’ in the 
opening sentence? Presumably the writers 
mean that as an act of courtesy they state 
formally ‘“‘ what must be obvious to the 
reader.’” Why should they not say so, in- 
stead of using one of those clumsy. and con- 
fusing circumlocutions they so rightly con- 
demn in others? The second seytence will not 
bear analysis: ‘‘does not mean’ should 
obviously be ‘‘ does not necessarily mean,”’ 
while the vague ‘‘ others’’ leaves the word 
quite uncertain in its implication. We 
accept certain approximate generalisations 
about verbal expression as “ rules of gram- 
mar,’’ but what are ‘“‘ rules’”’ of style? It is 
generally admitted that there are none, and 
‘“ style’? is too vague and indefinable a term 
to justify any association with “‘ rules.” 
Again ‘“‘ author or newspaper ’”’ followed by 
“they”? may be excused, but every such. con- 
fusion between singular and plural causes 
discomfort and! is better avoided. In this 
case the confusion is increased by the previous 
use of the singular in the verb “ offends.”’ 
And what is the implication of ‘‘ necessarily 
limited ’’’ as regards the number of works 
from which examples were chosen? Why were 
they ‘‘necessarily limited’’? Can any one 
really say with certainty what the writers 
Why could they not have cast their 
net wider, and drawn fewer examples from 
each source? Finally, we know that the rule 
against the terminal preposition is not 
absolute, but the ‘‘ from” concluding this 
paragraph is even more offensive to the eye 
than to the ear and almost suggests a 
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*“naughty-boy ”’ defiance of literary decencies, 
however they may cite scripture in their 
defence, 

Now let me attempt to re-write the para- 
graph in the light of my criticisms: 

The compilers of this book would be 
wanting in courtesy if they did not ex- 
pressly say what must be obvious to the 
reader: the frequent appearance in it of 
any author’s or newspaper’s name does not 
necessarily mean that either offends more 
often than others against the rules of gram- 
mar or our conception of style; it merely 
implies inclusion among the limited number 
from which we have chosen to collect in- 
stances. 


I do not pretend for one moment that this 
satisfies me, for I have been handicapped by 
an endeavour to follow the original as closely 
as possible. I can only hope it is better than 
the Fowlers’ paragraph, which, however, is 
such a thoroughly defective piece of writing 
that it needs entirely re-casting. Even then 
we should still’ be faced with the difficulty that 
the writers’ meaning is not always clear, and 
that if we attempted proper precision we 
should have to introduce our own interpre- 
tations. 

In the next paragraph we are told “the 
reading of grammars is repellent because, 
being bound to be exhaustive on a greater or 
less scale, they must give much space to the 
obvious or the unnecessary.’’ ‘‘ Being bound to 
be ’”’ is another hideous solecism; ‘‘ greater or 
less ’’ here is extremely woolly ; and it is diffi- 
cult to see how space “‘ must’ ever be given 
to ‘‘ the unnecessary.” Then we read of 
“blunders against which every tiro feels him- 
self quite safe.” ‘‘ Safe against’’ as used 
here is barbarous, and ‘“‘ secure from ”’ would 
be better, though still leaving the sentence 
loosely expressed, for it is not the blunders 
we feel ‘‘ safe against ’’ but only the commis- 
sion of those blunders by ourselves. 

In the third paragraph it is stated that 
“the positive literary virtues are not to be 
taught by brief quotation, nor otherwise at- 
tained than by improving the gifts of nature 
with wide or careful reading.’’ Why ‘‘ wide 
or careful’’? Are we to take it that if we 
read widely we need not read carefully, or 
‘that if we read carefully we need not make 
a wide acquaintance with literature? Why 
the cumbrous ‘‘ nor otherwise than ’’ instead 
of the simpler and better ‘‘ but only ’’? And 
why ‘improving with’ rather than ‘‘ im- 
proving by.”’? At the end of this paragraph 
we find the expression ‘“‘ not been now in- 


could pass. To conclude, the very last sentence 
of the preface runs as follows: ‘‘On all 
questions of vocabulary, even if so slightly 
handled as in the first chapter of this book, 
that great work (the ‘O.E.D.’) is now indis- 
pensable.”” The unrelated ‘‘this’’ and 
** that,’? coming so close together, also show 
an insensitive ear. 

This seems a long indictment of one page 
of print, and I confess I am a little puzzled 
how it can be possible in the case of such 
leading authorities ‘on the language. I shall 
not attempt to analyse the writing in the 
body of the book, though one is often conscious 
that it lacks precision and in quality does 
not reflect a fine scholarship. I only venture 
to offer one example, from the foot of p. 276 
(3rd ed.). Dealing with the ‘‘dash’’ they 
explain how it may be justifiable if preceding 
a comment that must be kept till the end of 
the sentence, ‘‘ otherwise it is slightly insult- 
ing to the reader, implying that he was not 
worth working out the sentence for before it 
was put down.’’ It is difficult to believe that 
any educated man could write a more 
execrable sentence than that. 

A general criticism of the book might dwell 
upon the almost disarming air of amateurish- 
ness that characterises much of it; upon a 
curious tendency to oscillate between pedantry 
and licence; upon a tiresome inclination to 
flog dead horses; and upon an arrangement 
of material that might be made more sys- 
tematic and more scientific. It seems rather 
waste of time to take so many examples of 
bad writing from inferior authors whom no 
one would ever select as models. The sugges- 
tion that certain words or phrases which they 
realise «are bound to become part of the 
language should be resisted as long as possible 
is rather petty: if they are to come and 
dwell among us let them be welcomed, fitted) 
into the family circle, and put to the very 
best work they can do. Many of the points 
discussed pseudo-scientifically really _ boil 
down only to questions of taste and fashion. 
There is in some parts too great an effort to 
impose a rigid framework of theoretical prac- 
tice upon a language we hope will never cease 
to be fluidly responsive to fresh influences. 
The whole book ‘could with advantage be 
re-written in a simpler, clearer and more 
concise form. 

It must not be thought that I have any wish 
to depreciate the Fowlers’ work. I read Dr. 
Coulton’s memoir/of H. W. Fowler with the 
profoundest admiration for the man and his 





vented,’ which no one with any ear for prose 





selfless devotion to the great task of scholar- 
| ship he had undertaken. As a humble amateur 
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no one needs their advice more than I do, or 
has greater difficulty in escaping their con- 
demnation. But the preface especially, to 
such a work as ‘ The King’s English,’ should 
have been a model of simplicity and clarity: 
one can only wonder how such exacting 
scholars came to put defective goods in their 
shop window in this strange fashion and 
never realise the need for their removal. 


AtEyn Lyett REApDpP. 
Treleaven House, Blundellsands. 


ENGLISH LITERARY SOCIETY IN 
1839 : 
Tue Diary or A.-F. Rio. 


IS 1934 Dom L. Gougaud, O.S.B., published 

in the ‘ Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique ’ 
(Vol. xxx, pp. 297-333, 559-86) an interesting 
and important diary kept by Alexis-Francois 
Rio when in London in 1839. As it appears 
to have been overlooked by English students 
a short note of it may be useful. Rio, a 
Breton, best known as the author of ‘ L’art 
chrétien ’ (4 vols., 1861-7), was married to a 
Welsh lady and had an excellent command 
of English; his relations with his English 
contemporaries were very close and Words- 
worth’s ‘The Eagle and the Dove’ was 
written as a result of a conversation with 
him and was first published in his ‘ La petite 
Chouannerie’ (Revue, p. 565 and note; Rio 
first met Wordsworth in 1841). The diary, 
which extends from 24 January to 8 April, 
was used by Rio himself for his autobiograph- 
ical ‘ Epilogue & l’art chrétien (2 vols., 1870), 
which should be read in conjunction with it. 
It is excellently edited by Dom Gougaud, to 
whose preface and notes I am indebted for 
my introduction to Rio and his writings. 

The following is a list, with some notes, 
of some of the more important English men 
and women whom Rio met on this visit (the 
Frenchmen include E.-L.-G. Cavaignac, 
Montalembert, and de Vigny; Rio also met 
the American Charles Sumner; he appears 
to have met Mazzini this year at Carlyle’s 
house, but this is mentioned only in’ the 
Epilogue) : 

Austin, Mrs. 

BiessincTon, Lady. 

CAMPBELL. 

CaRLyte and Mrs. CarLyze (especially p. 
578; a conversation, pp. 582-5; these ‘notices 
largely printed in the Epiloque, which in its 
turn was used by Mr. D. A. Wilson in his 
. oa on Cromwell and Others ’ (1837-48), 








CotertpcE, Henry Nelson (as conversation- 
alist, pp. 569-70) and his wife Sarah Coxz- 
RIDGE. 

CoptesTonE, Edward, bishop of Llandaff. 

DisRaELI (a conversation, pp. 317-8). 

Forp, Richard. 

GtapstonE (‘ The State in its Relation with 
the Church * had been published in December 
1838; Gladstone awaits Macaulay’s review 
with indifference, p. 321; a conversation, pp. 
328-9). 

Haiam. 

Macavtay (conversation with Hallam, pp. 
326-8; on Brougham, p. 560). 

Mitnes, Richard Monckton, later Lord 
Houghton. 

Norton, Mrs. 

Rosinson, Henry Crabb. 

Rocers (frequently mentioned; on Lady 
Jersey and her father, the bishop of Raphoe, 
pp. 309-10; on Wordsworth, p. 574). 

SHeErz (a conversation, pp. 31920; as con- 
versationalist, p. 570). 

TENNYSON. 


Persons of less note or more casually men- 
tioned in the diary include, among others, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Grote, T. C. Haliburton, John 
Kenyon, Lord Mahon, Milman, Lady Mor- 
gan, Sir Francis Palgrave, Henry Reeve, and 
James Yates. 

In general Rio reports the matter of con- 
versations and only rarely the words; in some 
cases he does not go beyond men’s appearance 
and manner. Thus he probably gives little 
absolutely fresh information ; the value of the 
diary is much more that it enriches existing 
knowledge of the persons described in it. 


EK. S. pe Beer. 


SOME COMMENDATORY VERSES BY 
GEORGE WITHER 


HIS note indicates certain additions and 
revisions for a part of the ‘ D.N.B,’ ac- 
count of George Wither; also, it calls atten- 
tion to the laudatory reprint, in 1816, of two 
of Wither’s commendatory poems. 

While looking recently at a copy of Charles 
Butler’s ‘The Feminine Monarchie; or the 
Historie of Bees . . .’ (London, 1623), owned 
by my friend Professor V. G. Milum, of the 
Department of Entomology, I observed in it 
some commendatory verses by Wither. I 
investigated to see whether these had been 
listed in the Wither canon, and found that 
Thomas Park, in Brydges and Haslewood’s 
‘The British Bibliographer,’ Vol. ii, (Lon- 
don, 1812), p. 380, listed occasional verses by 
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Wither in ‘“‘ Butler’s Feminine* Monarchy, 
1632 ’’ ; and that the ‘ D.N.B.’ listed verses in 
** Butler’s ‘Female Monarchy’ (1634).” I 
find no record anywhere else that a 1632 edi- 
tion ever existed. The Huntington Library 
has -a copy of the first edition of ‘ The 
Feminine Monarchie’ (Oxford, 1609); this 
has no commendatory verses by Wither. The 
University of Illinois Library has a copy of 
the 1623 edition, and this, like Professor 
Milum’s copy, has verses by Wither. Pub- 
lished in Oxford, the 1634 edition has the 
‘ author’s name on its title page as ‘‘ Charls 
Butler’? and the title as ‘The Feminin‘ 
Monarchi‘, or The Histori‘ of Bees,’’ etc. It 
is famous for its phonetic spelling. Although 
the copy of the 1634 edition in the University 
of Illinois Library does not have commen- 
datory verses by Wither, the copy in the 
Huntington Library does have. 

The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that verses by Wither 
are in ‘‘ Smith’s ‘ Description of New Eng- 
land’ (1616),’’ and ‘The British Biblio- 
grapher’ says that some are in ‘‘ Smith’s 
Virginia, 1626.’’ Arber’s reprint (1884) of 
Capt. John Smith’s works, 1608-1631, shows 
verses by Wither that appeared in 1616, in 
Smith’s ‘A Description of New England...’; 
also it shows the same verses, different in only 
a few spellings, as appearing in 1624, in 
Smith’s ‘The Generall Historie of Vir- 
ginia...’ The Huntington Library reports 
commendatory verses by Wither in its copy 
of ‘A description of New England’ (1616), 
but not in its copies of ‘ The Generall Historie 
of Virginia’ (editions of 1624, 1625, 1626, 
1627, 1632). ° 

In 1816 John Fry, in his anonymous 
‘Bibliographical Memoranda; In Illustra- 
tion of Early English Literature,’ published 
in Bristol, reprinted Wither’s commendatory 
verses to Capt. Smith as they appeared in a 
copy of -‘Smith’s ‘‘ General History of Vir- 
ginia, New England, and the Summer Isles, 
folio, 1627.’ The same book of Fry’s reprinted 
verses contributed by Wither to Simon 
Wastell’s ‘ Microbiblion’ (London, 1629). 
The ‘ D.N.B.’ lists these verses, but gives 1626 
as the date of Wastell’s work. The date 1629 
is given not only by Fry, but also by the 
Huntington Library, which reports the 
appearance of the verses in its copy, dated 
1629. Fry calls the ‘ Microbiblion’ ‘‘ the 
second edition of a work which was first 
published as ‘The true Christians daily 
delight; . . . Lond. 1623’ ”’; the Hunting- 
ton reports that its copy of this 1623 work 
also has commendatory verses by Wither. 


sents a long footnote, in small’ type, covering 
half of page 101, praising the “‘ very superior 
merit’ of ‘‘this admirable poet,’’ George 
Wither. I do not find the ‘ Bibliographical 
Memoranda ’ listed in the ‘ C.B.E.L.’ 
The ‘D.N.B.’ states also that verses by 
Wither are in ‘‘ Blaxton’s ‘ English Usurer’ 
(1638) ’’ and in ‘‘ Hayman’s ‘ Quodlibete’ 
(1629).’’ The Huntington Library’s copy of 
Blaxton’s ‘The English Usurer’ has verses, 
at the end, by Wither, and was published in 
Oxford not in 1638 but in 1634; also, its copy 
of Hayman’s ‘Quodlibets’ has verses by 
Wither and was published in London not in 
1629 but in 1628, 
The information from the Huntington 
Library has been kindly supplied by Herman 
R. Mead, its bibliographer. 
Wiut1am D. Templeman. 
University of Illnois. 


NOTES ON ‘HAVELOK’. 


[HE following brief notes on the text of the 
thirteenth century ‘ Havelok’ may be of 
interest to students of Middle English who 
are aware that much work remains to be done 
on this fascinating poem, text and sources 
alike, before any definitive edition can be 
hoped for. The standard texts of W. W. 
Skeat (E.E.T.S., E.S. iv, revised ed. 1898), 
K. Sisam (revision of Skeat’s students’ ed., 
1915, with normalized spellings) and F. Holt- 
hausen (3rd ed., 1928), are referred to in 
brief as St: Sm: H. Passages in the poem 
discussed are lines 25, 393, 1101, 1176f., 
1314ff., 1336, 1826, 1932, 2036 and 2719. 

23 The rym is maked of hauelok, 

A stalworpi man in a flok, 
He was pe stalworpeste man at nede 

26 pat may riden on ani stede. 

Assuming what seems undeniable confusion 
of stalworpeste 25 with stalworpi in the pre- 
ceding line and taking into account the 
previous appearance of lines 25f. with slight 
variation at 9f., where wicteste is the super- 
lative used, Sm. has the normalized wihtest 
replacing stalworpeste here. On the basis of 
later variations of this formula-couplet which 
occur at 87f., 345f. and 1970f., where another 
superlative beste is used, H replaces the MS 
with beste in 25 also. Since the superlative 
is not fixed in the formula, it would surely 
be nearer the original to read worpieste here. 

392 pat bou mine children shalt wel yeme, 

393 pat hire kin be ful wel queme. 


In a note Sm. (p. 108) states ‘‘ apparently 





Fry’s ‘ Bibliographical Memoranda’ pre- 





‘that it may be well pleasing to their kin,’ 
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which seems unsatisfactory.’’ Similarly H. 
(p. 112) observes ‘‘ kin ist Dativ.’’ Much 
better sense can be made however, by taking 
kin as a spelling for kind in the value ‘“‘ state, 
condition,’ cf. ‘O.E.D.’ kind, sb.5. The 
omission of a final d or t where immediately 
following another consonant is a common 
feature of the ‘Havelok’ MS., cp. hel 109, 
lon 340, gol 357, shel 489, hon 1342, etc. with 
d omitted, and bes 354 and possibly spen 1819 
with ¢ omitted, beside the regular spelling 
(perhaps phonetic) of an for and, 29, 58, 131, 
etc. : 
1100 He (i.e., Godrich) was werse pan sathanas 
pat iesu crist in erbe shop,— 
1102 Hanged worpe he on an hok,. 
The rhyme shop: hok might be defended as 
an assonance; there are others in ‘ Havelok ’ 
and as Sm. noted (p. 112), rhymes with 
shop are few. But the sense of the lines 1s 
obscure and suggests that the original reading 
is corrupted. Both the villains of the ‘ Have- 
lok’ story are elsewhere in the poem com- 
pared mostly to the traitor Judas rather than 
to Satan. Godard it is true is.called Satan 
once when he dies (2512), but is termed a 
Judas at 482 and at 423ff. is said to be the 
most wicked man on earth except Judas; 
while Godrich himself acts like Judas (319) 
and is himself called a ‘‘ Judas worse than 
Satan ’’ at 1133f. Here in line 1101 it was 
scarcely the original meaning of the poet to 
say that Christ created Satan on earth. The 
term iudas not sathanas seems required at 
1100, while at 1101 the formula-phrase in 
erpe shop ‘‘ created on earth ’’ (cp. 424) may 
well have slipped in in place of in erpe forsok. 
With these slight changes the passage will of 
course make a sensible allusion to Judas’ 
betrayal of Christ and his suicide by hanging 
as a fitting fate for this second traitor God- 
rich. 


1176 pe messe he dede (MS. deden) eueridel 
pat fel to spusing and god clerk (MS. clek), 

1178 phe erchebishop uth of Yerk (i.e. York). 

Zupitza, an early commentator, is responsible 
for the necessary change of MS. deden to the 
singular form dede, He and the editors also 
set out various other emendations of the pas- 
sage which now appear quite unnecessary if 
the construction is correctly followed. Thus, 
in Sm. we find and added after dede in 1176 
and and changed to a in the next line; while 
H. has tried to make use of the letters thus 
cast adrift by reading a ful god clerk, and has 
further altered the syntax by suppressing he 
in 1176 and so making clerk the subject of 
that line. In fact, the syntax of the original 
Throughout the poem the 


is unassailable. 


. 









substantive or pronoun qualified by eueridel 
does not have a genitive inflexion, even where 
(as here) there is some possibility of adverbial 
usage. The consequence is that in 1176 pe 
messe is the dependent noun which logically 
would be expected to be a genitive, and takin 
1178 as the common Old and Middle English 
feature of an explanatory phrase following a 
subject-pronoun (cp. Beowulf, 28f., 109f., 
etc., and ‘ Havelok,’ 352ff., 505f., 625f., etc.), 
we arrive at a straightforward translation of 
the passage: ‘‘ he carried out every detail of 
the mass which befitted the marriage cere- 
mony and (sc. which befitted) a qualified 
priest, namely the Archbishop of York.”’ 
Lines 1313ff. have always provided a very 
difficult passage: 
1313 Sho answerede and seyde sone: 
‘Ihesu crist phat made mone 
pine dremes turne to ioye, 
o wite bw that sittes in trone 
ie non strong king ne caysere 
So pou shalt be, for pou shalt bere 
In engelond corune yet, 
1320 Denemark shal knele to pi fet. . . 
St. kept this text as above, though placing 
a semi-colon after ioye 1315 and! an exclama- 
tion mark after trong 1316; in his students’ 
edition (Sm.) he supplied so before strong 
1317 and put a footnote ‘‘ Two lines perhaps 
lost; to make sense, alter line: 1316 to And 
leue. pat pow sitte in trone!’’ H. in a note 
(p. 118) also assumes this loss of a couplet 
after 1315, stating ‘‘Ehrer fehlen zwei 
Zeilen; das Reimwort diirfte boie gewesen 
sien’’; in his text H. adopts Zupitza’s 
change to Nis non so strong in 1317 and begins 
a new sentence at this line. An alternative 
suggestion of Zupitza’s was to substitute for 
ioye 1315 its. native synonym gome and so 
provide at any rate a close assonance. These 
are all rather desperate guesses. A less dirastic 
change, of ioye 1315 to one, would make pass- 
able sense and dispense with the need of 
assuming lines lost. Punctuated as printed 
above, without periods, the lines could be ren- 
dered: ‘‘ May Christ bring your dreams to 
this one (interpretation, or . fulfilment), 
namely, that you may realise there is en- 
throned no king or emperor so mighty as you 
are to *» We may note that prayer 
to Christ or to God was commonly made to 
secure a true or a favourable interpretation 
of dreams; cp. Chaucer’s ‘ Hous of Fame,’ I, 
i: ‘“‘God turne us every dreme to goode! ”’ 
and «his ‘Nun’s Priest’s Tale,’ C.T. (ed. 
Robinson) VII, 2896: ‘‘ Now, God, quod he, 
my swevene recche aright . . .”” Moreover, 
the same prayer is made in a similar scene 
in the French poem of Havelok, the ‘ Lai 
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d’Haveloc,’ 520f. (ed. A. Bell, 1925). 


1336 But do nou als y wile rathe: 
1337 Nim oy pe to denemak (i.e., Denmark) 


Line 1337 has always been troublesome. St. 
by misprint or else by misreading of the MS. 
oe Nim in with without comment. Sm. 
as Zupitza’s ingenious change Nimen wit 
‘let us two go’’ with a strong query in the 
notes (p. 113), H. adopts a reading Nim me 
with pe... rape ‘‘ take me with you at once,” 
noting the alternative proposed by Koelbing, 
Nime we swipe ‘‘ let us go quickly,”’ cp. 2594, 
2600. None of these changes is satisfactory 
from the point of view of either nearness to 
the original or logical sense; Zupitza’s intro- 
duction of the nominative dual wit provides 
only a dubious archaism, while H. and Koel- 
bing’s changes are somewhat too remote to 
please. Perhaps we should read Nimen wile 
we, ‘‘ we must go...’’ The runic symbol for 
w survives in several other words of the 
‘ Havelok’ MS. and could easily, as in Old 
English MSS. where it is invariable, be con- 
fused with p the ‘‘ thorn ’’ symbol for th. 
1931 Betere (h)is i nime miself and se 
1932 pat pis baret on hwat is wold. 
Sm., improving on a reading of H., has 
Hwat pis baret oweth on wold, a phrase which 
could be paralleled in the sense “‘ what is the 
meaning of this fight,’’ but which paleogra- 
hhically speaking is a clumsy and _heavy- 
hunted emendation. We note in Old English 
the construction habban on wealde ‘‘ to have 
control of sthg.”’, e.g. Alfred’s Orosius, I, 10: 
‘ hie pas londes hxfdon micel on hiora 
onwalde, etc. This gives support to a reading 
such as pat pis baret on haues wold ‘‘ who has 
control in this fight,’ with characteristic in- 
version of noun and preposition (pis baret 
on), ep. 197, 391, 432, , ete. 
1825 pe seuenpe brayd ut his swerd. 
1826 And wolde hauelok Riht in the eye. 
Editors have assumed an infinitive ‘‘ strike ”’ 
is to be understood after wolde in line 1826, 
but as we cannot very well understand any 
verb in such a position except one of motion, 
the slight change of MS. Riht to ritte ‘‘ slash, 
cut ’’ (cp. 2495) would make a smooth reading. 
2036 Wel is set he etes mete, 
2037 Quoth ubbe, doth him swipe fete. 
Sm. (p. 116) bs argy the ingenious altera- 
tion of these difficult lines to Wel is set pe 
mete he etes, | Quoth ubbe, gos, him swipe 
fetes, the second line of which H. has intro- 
duced into his edition.. But the changes are 
somewhat drastic. Line 2036 presumably 
repeats the meaning of 907: Wel is set pe 





mete pu etes, ‘‘the food you eat is well in- 
vested,’’ but in view of the many variations 
among repeated lines in ‘ Havelok,’ we need 
not fit out line 2036 completely as 907, par- 
ticularly since as Sm.’s changes show this 
involves alteration in 2037 where there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong. A simpler solu- 
tion seems to be the transposition He etes mete 
wel is set, ‘‘he eats food which is well in- 
vested.’’ It is to be noted that the MS. at 
2036 has not Wel but only We, and we can 
readily understand the copyist’s confusion 
between recalling line 907 (Wel etc.) and 
writing out the similar 2036 (He etc.) has 
caused him to put We for He. For the com-. 
_ omission of the relative pronoun we 
ave of course line 907 for comparison, but 
it is a not uncommon feature of ‘ Havelok,’ 
cp. 252, 855, 724, 783f. 
2718 Wile ich forgiue pe pe lathe, 
2719 Al mi dede and al mi wrathe. 
Sm. (p. 120) quotes without comment three 
conjectured changes of line 2719, provided by 
Zupitza (pi dede) St. (pi wrathe) and H. (mi 
deole) in the sense “‘sorrow.’’ This last 
change is still preserved in H.’s latest edition, | 
Of all these emendations, St.’s pi wrathe is a 
possible improvement of the original, but it 
needs to be stressed that not a single change 
is really needed : dede is not from Old English 
d@d, déd ‘‘deed,”” as Sm. assumed in his 
glossary; nor from some word meaning 
“‘death,’’ as St. glossed the word, but is 
clearly from the adjective déad, used here as 
a plural substantive, ‘‘my dead men.”’ The 
reference is then to Havelok’s dead knights, 
slain by Godrich, lines 2688ff. 


L. WHITBREAD. 


THE ANCESTRY OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 


At elxxxii. 324, it was shown that the great- 
grandparents of Samuel Pepys were John 
Pepys, ob. 1589, and Edith, ob. 1583, d. and 
h. of Edmund Talbot, whom Samuel’s con- 
temporary, Richard Bloome, in his ‘ Ana- 
logia Honorum,’ asserted to be ‘‘ of the Noble 
Family of the Earl of Shrewsbury.’’ This 
statement is accompanied, p. 291, by an inset 
shield of the arms ‘‘ born by Samuel Pepys 
of Brampton in Huntingtonshire, Esq. ; Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty to his Majesty King 
Charles the Second,’’ showing Pepys quar- 
terly with the golden lion in an engrail 
border which the Talbots of Shrewsbury in- 
herited and substituted for their original coat 
after the marriage of Gilbert Talbot to Gwen- 
doline d. and h. of Rhys ap Griffith, Prince 
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of Wales'(Dugdale, ‘‘Baronage,’ i, 326). 

So far as can be discovered Pepys did not 
use an armorial bookplate or seal, but through 
the kind offices of the-Administrator of the 
Bodleian it has been possible to obtain from 
the Curator of the Pepysian Library rubbings 
from the armorial bindings of two of: his 
books, These correspond with Bloome’s en- 
graving, showing Pepys quartering Talbot of 
Shrewsbury. 


But the Pepys Chartulary, printed in ‘ The | 


Topographer and Genealogist,’ vol. iii, p. 108, 
records that Edmund Talbot, father of Edith 
Pepys, was son‘of John Talbot by Edith 
Balam; and in the pedigree of Balam in the 
Visitations of Norfolk, Harl. Soc. xxxii, p. 
14, where this marriage duly appears, the 
arms of John Talbot are recorded as argent 
three lions purpure with a trefoil vert in chief 
for a difference. These purple lions, as the 
Visitation of Yorkshire shows, Harl. Soc. xvi, 
p. 313, were the arms of Talbot of Bashall in 
Mitton who were descendants of a brother 
of Gilbert Talbot’s ancestor, and therefore 
had no descent from Gwendoline ap Rhys. 

The Visitations do not affiliate John Talbot 
to the Bashall family, and it is possible that 
the herald was mistaken in ascribing their 
arms to him. But neither is it possible to 
fit him into the detailed pedigree of the Tal- 
bots of Shrewsbury in the Visitations of 
Shropshire Harl, Soc. xxix, 450, and it is 
perhaps more probable that Pepys was mis- 
taken in his instructions to his binder. Since 
he was a member of the House of Commons 
the question will have to be considered by the 
editors of the ‘ History of Parliament,’ and, 
since it touches the ancestry of the Earls of 
Cottenham and Sandwich, by the editors of 
the ‘ Complete Peerage ’—unless in the mean- 
time some reader of ‘ N. and Q.’ can produce 
the necessary evidence. 


B. A. Greentnec Lamporn. 


GLOBAL DARKNESS. 


HE word ‘“‘ black-out’’ appears to be an 
unsolicited bonus of the present war. 
Although bombing was not inconceivable in 
1918, there seems to be no good evidence that 
any phrase to describe this kind of enforced 
darkness was in use at that time. 

According to ‘ English Studies’ (February 
1940, p. 29) the word is of ‘‘ pre-war though 
recent origin,” but even approximate dates 
are not given. The article refers to an 
advertisement of a treatment for ‘‘ Black-out 
Eyestrain’’ in the December 1939 issue of 





Punch; and mentions a rather ungainly use. 
of the term in the November number of the 
same paper: ‘. . . we must still endure the 
totally ‘ black-outed’ nights.”’ 

The Daily Express, 15 Feb. 1940, looked 
back on the “‘ pre-black-out days.”” And the 
Listener, in its 8 Feb. 1940 issue carried a 
headline reading ‘‘ Black-out to Black-out 
Petrol.” 

From a long list of informants ‘A.N. and 
Q.’ has succeeded in assembling most of the 
idiomatic words or phrases now in current use 
in belligerent (and a few non-belligerent) 
countries. To assign individual credits to all 
readers who followed up the query in the 
August issue would be space-consuming: we 
are, however, especially indebted to Hermann 
S. Ficke, of the University of Dubuque, for 
several of the more inaccessible ones. For 
many it was advisable to give only the trans- 
literated form : 

Arabia: Atimme (pronounced: Ah-timm-ah 
{accent on first syllable]). 

Belgium: Both occultation (French) and 

‘ occultatié (Flemish). 

Bohemia: Zatemniti. 

Chile: Obscurecimiento. 

China; In Cantonese dialect the translitera- 
ted form is pronounced Dun faw gwoon tsai 
[combining the characters for ‘‘ light ’’ and 
“* control ”’] 

Costa Rica: 
miento. 

Czechoslovakia: Zatemnéni. 

Denmark: Mérkelxgning. 

Estonia: Pimendus. 

Finland: Piménnys. 

France: Obscurcissement \[ and, according to a 
French officer now at the University of 
Dubuque, ‘‘ black-out ”’ is used in conversa- 
tional French]. ? 

Germany: Verdunkelung; for ‘“‘ practice 
black-out ’’? the word is Verdunkelungsii- 
bungen. 

Greece: Photésvesis. 

Japan : Toka kansei ; or Shots [“‘ Put out the 
lights! ’’]. 

Mexico: Obscurecimiento. 

Netherlands: Verduistering. 

Norway: Mérklegning. 

Peru: Apaga luces. 

Poland: Pelne zaciemnieme, meaning “ full 
dim-out.’? 

Portugal: No word that could be literally 
translated ‘‘black-out”’ has yet béen 
coined. Pér a cidade ds eseuras {‘‘ to put 
the city in the dark’’] is the phrase in 
common use, 


. 


Oscurecimiento or Obscureci- 





Puerto Rico: Obscurectmiento. 
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Russia: Zatemnénie. 

Spain: Obscurecimiento; colloquially, it 
might be Apagén ; and historically, in florid 
language, one might use the old and tradi- 
tional*Spanish expression hora-de queda. 

Sweden: Mérkldaggning. 

Switzerland: Verdunkelung. 

Turkey: Pasif Korunma icin karartma. 
Yugoslavia: Zamracenje (pronounced: Zah- 
mrah-tchay-nyai). : 
(American ‘N. and Q.’, October 1942.) 


ROMAN ARITHMETIC. 


E B.B.C. Brains Trust have been asked 

on two occasions recently, how the 
Romans carried out multiplication and divi- 
sion with their system of numerals. 

On neither occasion was a_ satisfactory 
answer given. Reference was made to the 
abacus, but Professor Lancelot Hogben, who 
explains. the use of this instrument in his 
book ‘ Mathematics for the Million’ refers 
only to the addition of roman numerals by 
its aid, and makes no mention of other arith- 
metical operations. That they did have a 
knowledge of some method of multiplying 
numbers is certain, as testified by their 
elaborate system of land measurement. 

There was in use in the Middle Ages a 
simple way of multiplying, which involved 
no higher mathematics than a knowledge of 
addition and the ability to halve or to 
double a given number, and it is more than 
probable that this method was handed down 
to us by the Romans, since it can be applied 
as well to their numeral system as to the 
arabic system which succeeded it. 

Take a simple example and work out a sum 
using our present notation. We wish, for 
instance, to multiply 41 by 8. 

Set the two numbers down thus, side by 


side : 
41 8 

The next step is to divide the left-hand 
number by two and continue halving (omit- 
ting halves, where they occur) till unity is 
reached (as in left-hand column below). 

Next, double the right-hand number, and 
set the result opposite the second figure already 
written in the left-hand column, and continue 
doubling till you come to the last entry (as 
in right-hand column below). 


41 8 
20 16 
10 32 
5 64 
2 128 
1 256 





Now delete from the right-hand column all 
entries opposite even numbers in the left-hand 
column, and find the total of those remaining 
(as in left-hand column below). 

This total is the answer required. It should 
be noted that it does not matter which figure 
is placed on the left, if the same proceedure 
is followed (as in right-hand column below): 


41 8 8 41* 
20 16* 4 82* 
10 32* 2 164* 
5 64 1 328 
2 128* 
1 256 
528 


328 
* Numbers deleted. 


Now try the same sum, using roman 
numerals, but writing 40 as xxxx instead of 
the more compact subtractive notation, xL, 
and remembering that two v’s equal x and 
two L’s equal ¢, etc: 


XXXXI VIII 
Xx xvi" 
x xxx11* 
Vv LXIIII 
II Cxxvi1i* 
I CCLV{ 
CCCXXVIII 
* Numbers deleted. 
These calculations could, of course, be 


accomplished on the abacus. 

No corresponding simple method of divi- 
sion appears possible, but a series of trial 
multiplications would give the necessary in- 
formation. For instance, to divide 350 by 41 
the Roman calculator would use the fore- 
going method and multiply the 41 by various 
multipliers until he arrived at the correct 
figure, viz. 8, with a remainder of 22. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
any evidence exists that these were the 
methods actually employed. 


M. Atrp Jotty. 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


Co. Donecat, XVII anp XVIII Century 
Wits, Deeps, Etc. 


1671. CunnincHAM, William. « , 
The last Will and Testament of William 
Cunningham, of Newtown Cunningham, Co. 
Donegall, Esq. Dated) 1 Aug. 1671. Proved 
31 Oct. 1671. 
I appoint Albert Cunningham, Lieut. to 
the Gelnanee ; Cornet Alexander Cunning- 
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ham, of Aghlin, Co. Donegall; John Cunning- 
ham, of Tully, Co. Donegall, gent., and 
James Cunningham, of Londonderry, Mer- 
chant, to be my executors and overseers. 

To my two daughters, Katherine, 2 parts, 
and Elizabeth, 1 part, upon their respective 
marriages. My son Henry to be residuary 
legatee and should he die without issue then 


_to my daughter Katherine, and should Kath- 


erine die unmarried then to my daughter 
Elizabeth, and should both daughters die 
unmarried, then to my heirs male. 
Witness my hand this lst day of August 
1671. 
(Signed) William Cunningham. 
Witnesses: James Durham, Susanna Dur- 
ham, George Lynn, John McCoirton. 
Probate granted 31 Oct. 1671 to the said 
executors. 
{Prerog. Will, 1671.] 


1692. Freminc, James. 

Margaret Fleming, of Taghbryn, Co. 
Donegal, widow; Hugh Rowland, of Leck, 
and Moses McIntyre, of Drum, in said 
county, bound to the Bishop of Raphoe for 
£1,000. Dated 27 Aug. 1692. 

Condition of Bond is-that Administration 
of the goods of James Fleming, late of Drum- 
boy, Co. Donegal, yeoman, who died intestate, 
was granted to the said Margaret Fleming, 
his widow, who will execute a true inventory 
of same, 

her 
(Signed) Margaret x Fleming, 
mark 
his 


Hugh x Rowlans, Moses McIntyre. 
mark 
Witness :—Henry Ash. 
[Raphoe Bond, 1692. ] 


1699. Bryce als. Fieminc, Helen. 

The last Will and Testament of Helen 
Bryce als. Fleming, of Letterkenny, Co. Done- 
gal. Dated... Proved... 1699. 

All equally between the children of my 
eldest daughter Coyle(?). My second daughter 
Lesly. My daughter Boyde. 

Executors: Robert Fleming, John Cham- 
bers, William Chambers. 

Witnesses:—Fras. Lesle, John Boyde, 


junior. 
; [Raphoe Will, 1699. ] 
[No other details of it.—H. F. R.] 


1705. Forsyru, James. 
Andrew Forsyth and James Forsyth, both 
of the parish of Taghboyn, Diocese Raphoe, 





were bound to the Bishop of Raphoe in £200 
on 6 Aug. 1705. Dated 6 Aug. 1705. 

Condition of Bond is that said Andrew 
Forsyth, of Taghboyne, administrator of 
goods of James Forsyth in Taghboyne parish, 
deceased, will execute a true inventory of the 
same. 

(Signed) Andrew Forsyth, James Forsyth. 

Witnesses:—James Nimnio, Marmaduke 
Colernan, James Smith. 

[Raphoe Bond, 1705. ] 
1707. Stewart, James. 

The last Will and Testament of James 
Stewart, of Fortharningham, Co. Donegal, 
oa Dated 25 Sept. 1703.. Proved, 9 Nov. 

Lands of Fortharningham and all my other 
lands in Co, Donegal to Capt. James Hamil- 
ton, my cozen-german for life, after his 
decease to James Sanderson, son of Alexander 
Sanderson for life, then to the heirs of the 
said James Sanderson, remainder to Robert 
Sanderson [brother of said James] for life, 
remainder to his heirs male R.S., remainder 
to Robert Sanderson [son to the late William 
Sanderson, my cozen-german| for life, then 
to his heirs male, remainder to Richard 
Hamilton [son of the late Capt. William 
Hamilton, my cozen-german | for life, then to 
his heirs male, remainder to my own right 
heirs [excepting Mrs. Shiltomas, my cozen- 
german and her heirs]. Should however I 
leave issue, the said remainder to be void. 
Whereas my father, William Stewart, 
decd., stood indebted by one or more Bonds 
to Mr. James Fleming, decd., I devise to 
Mathew Fleming, the son of the said James 
Fleming, £60, when the heirs of the said 
James shall deliver the said Bonds executed 
by my said father to said James Fleming to 
be cancelled. I devise what money my said 
father owed to John Wigton, junior, late of 
Raphoe, by Bond, and the heirs of said John 
to have £50 upon their giving up what Bonds 
my father executed to John Wigton. 
In consideration of what money my father 
owed John Wigton, senior, I devise to him 
£20, because of the amicable agreement 
heretofore made by us. To Mr. Henry Moy- 
will [? Maxwell—H.F.R.], of College Hall, 
the sums owed him by my father by Bond. 
To the children of John King and his 
brother’s children, who was jointly concerned 
with him in the Mortgage they had on 
Grakymna, £30, equally. Whereas my 
Aunt Frances, the wife of Alexander 
Johnston, Esq., by the laxness and mis- 
management of her present husband, may 
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happen to be in-want and necessitated to live 
apart from her said husband, my will is if 
she do separate from him and come to live in 
Ireland, she shall have an annuity of £30 
charged on my estate whilst she lives in Ire- 
land, and if her said husband, Alexander 
Johnston shall not leave her any jointing, 
the said annuity to be made up to £40. 
I devise that Isabell Stewart [dau. to Mrs. 
Alice Stewart, my cozen-german] and heirs 
upon her marriage, my part of the share of 
the lands of Crenree als, Creenderg. To 
Andrew Stewart £5 yearly for life. To 
James Montgomery for life of his pre- 
sent wife [my nurse] for her life that holding 
now in possession of Hugh Wilson being one 
balliboe of Machorymore. To Mrs. Shil- 
tomas, my cozen-german, £50 to be paid her 
10 years hence, or at death of her present hus- 
band. To Mrs. MartRa Stewart, mother to 
Capt. William Stewart, of Forth Stewart, 
£20 to buy mourning. To the eldest dau. of 
Capt. William Stewart, of Forth Stewart, 
when married, £100, and should she die 
unmarried, then to the second son of the said 
Capt. William Stewart. To Dorcas Hamil- 
ton, dau. to Capt. William ,Hamilton, of 
Dunduffe, £100, when married. To Mr. 
Robert Mortimer, second son of my cozen- 
, nage £50, when 15 years old. To Alexan- 
er Lecky, my cousin, £50. To Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cochran, in Londonderry, £10. To 
Mary Dough, who now lives with her ([Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cochran], £10. To John Coleman, 
brother to Henry Coleman, in Dublin, £10, to 
be invested for him by his said brother Henry. 
To Mrs. Angle Sampson, sister to Mr. 
Michael Sampson, merchant in Dublin, £50, 
when she be married, and should she not 
marry, then to her brother, Ralph Sampson. 
To Robert Sanderson, of Castle Sanderson, 
Esq., what was due to my father from 
Alexander Johnston, Esq., by Bond. To 
Lily and Percell (?) Colquhoun, daugh- 
ters of Capt. James Colquhoun, the benefit of 
a judgment my father obtained against the 
said Alexander Johnston, Esq., in the Court 
of Common Pleas, Ireland. To Rose Stewart, 
dau. to Major Thomas Stewart, £50, when 
‘married, but if she die unmarried, then to 
her sister, Jean Stewart, when married. 
To Lewis Stewart, my servant, £10. 
'To John Smith’s wife, in Manor Conning- 
ham, £10. To Thomas Montgomery, Ser- 
eant, now with me, £10. To my cozen 
tewart, wife to Marmaduke Stewart, what he 
owes me. To heirs of John Denney, the debt 
due by my father to them. To the poor of the 
parish of Rea, £10, to be paid accordingly as 





Mr. Robert Campbell and the churchwardens 
shall direct. , 

I appoint the said James Hamilton and 
Robert Sanderson and Alexander Sanderson 
and Capt, William Stewart to be my execu- 
tors: 


If any money be due by my father to Mre. 


Eady, of Derry, it is to be paid. 

To children of Mr. Samuel Hopkins what 
he owes me, which was £15. 

a my hand this 25 day of September 
1703. 


(Signed) Ja: Stewart. 
Witnesses:—Robert Cheatham, James 
Dugon, George Ryddack, R. Rowan. 
Probate to James Hamilton Esq. [ Alexan- 
der Sanderson being dead], and saving rights 
of Robert Sanderson and William Stewart, 
the other executors, 9 June 1707. 
l[Prerog. Will, 1707.] 


1709. Fiemine, Archibald. 

Elizabeth, widow of Archibald Fleming, 
late while he lived of parish of Raphoe, 
Diocese of Raphoe, and Alexander Fleming 
and John Fleming of same place, bound to 
John, Bishop of Raphoe, for £500 (? 100). 
Dated 9 June 1709. : 

Condition of Bond is that said Elizabeth 
Fleming, administratrix of goods of Archi- 
bald Fleming late, while he lived, of Carna- 
gillogh als. Cormagillogh, Co. Donegal, Dio- 
cese Raphoe, died, will make a true inventory 
of goods of deceased and exhibit same. 

(Signed) Elizth Fleming, Alex’ ffleming, 
‘ John ffleming. 
is 


Witness:—Matt x Campbell. 
mark 


Francis 


Davis, Registrar. 
[Raphoe Bond, 1709.] 


1715. Forsyru, James. / 

The last Will and Testament of James For- 
syth, of Newton Conyngham. Dated 15 Deo 
1714. Proved. {no date]. 

To my déarly beloved wife one fourth part 
of all my goods. Whereas God has blessed 
me with three children, one sone and two 
daughters, by name ‘‘ Henery, Jenet and 
Mary.”’ I leave them three part of my goods. 

I appoint my trusty and well beloved Uncle 
James Paterson, of Newtown Conyngham, 
and William Patterson, his son, to be my 
executors for us. 15 December 1714. 

[The Will was not signed, and therefore 
said to be Nuncupative. } 

Witnesses :—Ala Forsyth, Jai Patterson. 
Endorsed :—Taughboyne, 1715. Will Nun- 
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cupative, Jam** Forsyth. 
No Probate or Will. 
[Raphoe Will, 1715. ] 


1715. ForsytTu, James, 

James Patterson, of Newtown Cunning- 
ham, and William Patterson, of same place, 
executors of the goods of James Forsyth, late 
of same place, were bound to the Bishop of 
Raphoe in £200 on 22 June 1715. Dated, 22 
June 1715, 

Condition .is whereas Administration and 
Probate of Nuncupative Will of James For- 
syth, late of Newtown Cunningham, parish 
of Taughboyne, Diocese of Raphoe, deceased, 
was granted to James Patterson and William 
Patterson, executors, who will execute a true 
inventory of said goods. 

(Signed) James Patterson, Will. Patterson. 

Witness:—John Patterson. Fran. Davis, 


Registrar. 
[Raphoe Bond, 1715.] 


1730/31. Stewart, Elizabeth. 

The last Will and Testament of Elizabeth 
Stewart, late of Ducarick als. Doocarrick als. 
Duicarick, widow. Dated 26 Dec. 1730. 
Proved, 10 Feb. 1730/31. 

To my nephew, the Rev. Thomas Flemyng, 
my plate, viz., One tankard, one ladle, 12 
spoons and 2 salts. To my nephew, John 
Flemyng, £60. To my nephew, Ross Flemyng, 
£40. To my niece, Elizabeth Flemyng, £6. 
To my niece Arabella Flemyng £25. oO My. 
niece Mary Flemyng £25, To my niece 
Katherine Flemyng To my nephew 
James Fleming san of my brother Thomas 
£50. To John Conyngham, son to Adam 
Conyngham of Cranford [or Crauford] £50. 
To Jean Conyngham, dau. of said Adam 
Conyngham £40. To said Adam Conyngham 
of Cranfoard £10, to buy mourning. To the 
Rev. John Areskin £20. To Mrs. Edith Ben- 
son wife to Capt. Arthur Benson, now of 
Londonderry £20, To Paul Benson, son of 
said Arthur £20. To my niece Mrs. Lettice 
Conyngham of Cranfoard £7 to buy mourning. 
To Capt. Charles Stewart of Hornhead £10 
To Katherine Wilson, a relation of mine £20. 
To my brother Mathew Fleming’s widow £5. 
To the poor of the parish of Ray £3 to be 
distributed as Rev. Mr. Lamy, curate of same 
shall think proper. To my niece Elizabeth 
Flemyng my body clothes except what, I have 
given to my maid Elinor Ross. 

All aforesaid legatees to be residuary 
legatees, . 

I appoint the said Adam Conyningham of 





Cranford, Charles Stewart of Hornhead, 
Esq*., and Capt. Thomas Skipton of Castle- 

forward to be my ancestors. . 
we my hand this 26 day of December, 
(Signed) Elizabeth Stewart. 
Witnesses:—William Lynn, David Pur- 

viance, Cornelius Duffey. 

Probate granted 10 Feb. 1730/1 of Will of 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stewart, late of Ducarick. 
Doocarrick in parish of Clondavaddy, Bo: 

Kilmacrenan, Co. Donegal, or Duicarick. 
[[Raphoe Will 1730/31]. 

ee 


1746. Forsytu, James. 

Finivell Forsyth, the widow of James 
Forsyth, late of Muniaghly, and John Mor- 
rison of Killyvarry, both in parish of Ray- 
machy, Co. Denegal were bound to the Bishop 
of Raphoe in £500, on 21 March 1746. Dated 
21 March 1746, 

The condition of this Bond is that the said 
Finivell Forsyth, Administratrix of goods of 
James Forsyth, decd., will execute a true In- 
ventory of the said goods. 


er 
(Signed) Finivell x Forsyth, John Morrison. 
mark F 
Witnesses :—Jo4 Riddell, Jos, Billingsby. 
[Raphoe Bond 1746]. 


1754. Freminc, William. 169-64-112793. 
Fleming, William v. Gray, John. Regd. 
11 May 1754 by John Gray. A release diated 
21 Dec. 1752 between William Fleming of 
Convoy, Co, Donegal, of one part, John Gray 
of Convoy aforesaid, merchant, of other part 
Reciting/Lease dated 22 Nov. 1722, whereby 
Alexander Montgomery of Crochen, Co. Done- 
gal, Esq., demised to said William Fleming a 
tenement in Convoy called Bomer’s tenement 
together with 6 acres of land as formerly in 
possession of Mr. James Nesbitt, sifuate in 
Manor of Convoy, Co. Donegal To Hold to 
William Fleming from 1 Nov. next for lives 
of William Fleming, Susanna Fleming and 
Jane Fleming and survivors at £3 5s. rent. 
Witnesseth William Fleming for considera- 
tion of £60 assigned said premises to John 
Gray and his heirs To Hold for lives of said 
William Fleming, Susanna Fleming and 
Jane Fleming and survivors. 
Witnesses:—John McCrea and Richard 
Gregg both of Co. Donegal, farmers. 
Memorial witnessed by John McCrea, and 
Joseph Nesbitt of Lefford, Co. Donegal, gent. 
J 5 2 McCrea sworn at Strabane, Co. 
Tyrone, 7 May 1754 before Edward Morrish 
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in presence of John Hamilton and William 
Hamilton. 
{Registry of Deed Offices, Dublin]. 


1769. Forsytu, David. 

Margrett Forsyth the widow and adminis- 
tratrix of David Forsyth, late of Money- 
haghely, parish of Raymochey, decd., and 
William Forsyth, of Moneyhaghely aforesaid, 
both in Co, Donegal, Diocese of Raphoe, 
were bound to Bishop of Raphoe in £50 on 
24 January 1769, Dated 24 Jan. 1769. 

Condition of this Bond is that Margrett 
Forsyth of Moneyhaghley, widow and admin- 
istratrix of the goods of David Forsyth, will 
execute a true Inventory of the said goods. 


her 
(Signed) Margrett x Forsyth, William For- 
mark syth. 
Witnesses :—Jas, Billingsly, Jon Lamy. 
[Raphoe Bond, 1769. ] 


1772. Fiemine, John. 

The last Will and Testament of John Flem- 
ing, of Dr—uin in the Island of Inch, Co. 
Donegal, Dated 1 April 1769, Proved 1 April 
1772. : 

To my beloved wife Katherine Fleming als. 
Ewing, the third part of what I possess in the 
third part of her dowry or portion now in 
her father’s hands and the child she is preg- 
nant with. 

The other two parts of what I possess with 
the two parts of said Katherine’s portion in 
her father’s hands and if Katherine shall die 
that her part shall fall to the child and if 
it should please God that both should live that 
said Katherine Fleming shall suckle and 
nurse the child as a parent ought to do, and 
if the child die [whom I appoint sole heir 
if it should live] if noé its part to my 
three brothers, viz.—James, Samuel and 
George, and my sister Jane, but my. sister 
Jane shall have £5 more than her brothers, 
and to my dear mother £4 lls. I appoint 
Samuel Hughy and Samuel Fleming junior, 
executors, and I leave Samuel Fieming senior, 
and Thomas Anderson, overseers. Before 
signing, my watch and clothes to be disposed 
of according to directions I gave to Thomas 
Anderson of Cloghglass.and that my sister 
Jane should have a suit of clothes. 

Witness my hand this 1 April 1769 

(Signed) John Fleming. 

Witnesses:—James Harker, Abraham 
Botchford, Bob Criswell. 

Probate granted to the executors, 1 April 


1772. 
[Derry Will, 1772.] 





1777/81. Fieminc, James. 

Cloncha Parish, Co. Donegal. Parish Regis. 
ters 1669-1783. Births. 

1777. Janry 3th Mary daughter of James 
Fleming P(arish Clerk) and of . . . his wife, 

1781. Dec. 18th. Frederick, son of James 
Fleming, P. Clerk and of . . . his wife, bap- 
tized by Rev. Richard Russell. 

[Irish Mem!s Journal Vol. V.] 


1779. Freminc, Robert. 

George Fleming, of Flemingstown [and 
Mathew Kilpatrick of Raphoe, both of parish 
and Diocese of Raphoe] the father and 
Administrator of Robert Fleming late a 
mariner on board the Betsy Letter of Marque 
of Liverpool, deceased, was bound to Bishop 
of Clogher in £150 on 26 July 1779. Dated 
26 July 1779. 

Condition of this Bond is that the said 
George Fleming Administrator of the goods 
of Robert Fleming his son, deceased will exe- 
cute a true Inventory of the said goods. 

(Signed) George Fleming, Matt Kilpatrick. 

Witness :—Michael Law. 

[Raphoe Bond, 1779. ] 


1789. Frieminc, James, 414-453-272138. 

Fleming, James v. Jamison, Robert. Regd. 
2 Dec. 1789. An Instrument in writing dated 
28 Sept. 1789, between James Fleming of the 
Bridge End of Strabane, Co. Tyrone, of one 
part, and Robert Jameson of Meenlogher, 
Co. Donegal, gents. and Harriot Jameson als, 
Brien his wife of the other part. 

For consideration mentioned granted to 
Robert Jameson and Harriot Jameson a 
yearly rent of £3 8. 3d. charged on his 
[James Fleming’s] house standing: on that 
piece of ground at the Bridge End of Stra- 
bane formerly called Old Ball Court until such 
time as said James Fleming and Thomas 
Fleming shall have built a house at the 
Bridge End of Strabane granted to them by 
said Robert Jameson and Harriot Jameson as 
two houses two stories each. 

Witnesses :—William Young of Ceinforell, 
Co, Donegal, and John Wray of Strabane, 
Co. Tyrone. 

Memorial witnessed by said Robert Jameson 
in presence of John Wray and John Glasse 
of Strabane, gent., on 4 Nov. 1789. 

John Wray, sworn at Strabane 24 Nov. . 
1789, before James Rousse. 


1791. Fieminc, Samuel. 433-157-282315. 

Fleming, Samuel v. Fleming, George and 
Joseph. Regd. 26 May 1791 by Samuel 
Fleming” 
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An Assignment dated 19 May 1791 between 
Samuel Fleming of Castlequarter in Island 
of Inch, Co, Donegal, farmer, of one part, 
and George and Joseph Fleming of Castle- 
quarter aforesaid, sons of said Samuel 
Fleming of other part. ‘Whereby Samuel 
Fleming for consideration mentioned assigned 
to George and Joseph Fleming one third part 
of Castlequarter aforesaid containing 39 acres, 
1 rood, 1 pole as then in possession of said 
Samuel Fleming and situate in Island of 
Inch, Bo: Ennisower, Co. Donegal To Hold 
to George and Joseph Fleming from 1 May 
1791 for 8 years and said Samuel Fleming did 
also assign to George and Joseph Fleming, a 
grey horse, two black horses, a black chestnut 
mare, 6 cows, 4 calves, 40 sheep, and said 
Samuel Fleming’s farming utensils, one boat 
with 4 oars, 4 beds {here follows a long list 
of household goods, not copied] To Hold to 
said George and Joseph Fleming for ever. 

Witnesses: — William Fitzgerald and 
Robert McLeland both of Island of Inch, 
and Caldwell Clark of City of Londonderry, 
gents. 

Memorial witnessed by said Caldwell Clark 
and Peter McDonagh of Derry, gents. 

Caldwell Clark sworn at Derry 23 May 
1791 before Peter McDonagh. 


1798. Fuemine, Patrick. 514-215-336094. 

Wachope, Sir Andrew v. Fleming, Patrick. 
Regd. 1 Sept. 1798 by Patrick Fleming. 
Lease and Release dated 13 Aug. 1798 between 
Andrew Wachope of Carridore, Co. Donegal, 
gent., of one part, and Patrick Fleming of 
Strabane, Co. Tyrone, merchant, of other 
part. 

Reciting/by Deed poll, dated 3 Jan. 1797, 
James Anderson of Strabane, Co. Tyrone, 
innkeeper, demised as therein mentioned to 
Sir Andrew Wachope. 

Witnesseth Andrew Wachope for considera- 
tion mentioned assigned to Patrick Fleming 
that parcel of the barbary on the turf bog of 
Mersvell then lately in ossession of said 
James Anderson and marked on the map No. 
3, 5 and 7 situate in Manor Strabane, Bo: 
Strabane, Co. Tyrone, To Hold for ever. 

Witnesses :—John Alexander of Strabane, 
gent., and Charles Fleming, of Buskey, Co. 
Donegal, 

Memorial witnessed by said John Alexan- 
der and Thomas Rousse of Strabane, gent. 

John Alexander sworn at Strabane 18 Aug. 
1798 before James Rousse. 

Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. 


Hy. Firzceratp RE¥NOLDs. 
Weston-super-Mare. 





ALICE MEYNELL: AN UNCOLLECTED 

POEM.—On the 16 June 1883, at the Vic- 
toria Hall, Sunderland, 183 children lost their 
lives. At the end of a performance for the 
children a conjurer began to scatter prizes 
over the hall. The children in the galleries, 
about eight or nine hundred it is said, fearful 
of losing their share, hurried down the three 
flights of stairs only to find themselves blocked 
by a narrow swing door on the first landing. 
Perhaps two attempted, to go through the 
outlet at once and blocked it up. The others 
pressed upon them from behind, and the chil- 
dren at the bottom of the stairs were packed 
as in a well, and became a mass upwards of 
six feet in height of rolling, writhing and 
struggling humanity, in which 183 children 
were suffocated. (I abridge from the ‘ Annual 
Register.’) 

In Merry England, a monthly magazine 
edited by Mr. Wilfrid Meynell, the miscel- 
laneous article, ‘‘ Reviews and Views’”’ for 
August contained the anonymous poem 
printed printed below, prefaced by a prose 


explanation : 


The following bitter verses on “‘ the Sunderland 
Children ” have been inspired by the small heed 
which England takes of her poor little ones; by the 
luxury of woe she enjoys when a flock of-them is 
swept to tHe unprevented destruction; by the 
“* threat ” of future evil which is mingled with every 
child’s promise of life; and by the pathos of the 
distinct and separate characters crushed together in 
a mass in the late accident :— 


THE SUNDERLAND CHILDREN. 
This was the surplus childhood, held so cheap ! 
Not worth the care which shields 
The lambs that are to slay, the corn to reap— 
The promise of the fields. 
The nation guards her future. Fruits and grass 
And vegetable life. 
Are fostered league by league. But O the mass 
Of childhood over-rife! 
O mass, O units ! O the separate story 
Planned for each breather of breath ! 
This futile young mankind, and transitory, 
Is left to stray to Death. 
O promise, presage, menace! 
A certain seal is laid. 
Unkept, unbroken, are the auguries 
These little children made. 
For threat is bound with promise; and the nation 
Holds festival of regret 
Over these dead—dead in their isolation— 
Wisely. She feared their threat. 

The authorship is unmistakable, and _ is 
confirmed by her family. 

When the mind of Alice Meynell comes to 
be studied in its fullness, as it deserves to be, 
and never yet has been, Merry England (1883 
to 1895) and its predecessor, The Pen, 


Upon these 
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(1880) will be invaluable. 
FREDERICK Pace. 


DPISRAELI AND GOLDWIN SMITH.— 
The identification of ‘‘ the Oxford Profes-: 
sor”’ in ‘Lothair’ with Profesors Goldwin 
Smith caused acute annoyance to the victim. 
Dr. Goldwin Smith replied to Disraeli in 
stinging words in which he gave to the author 
the lie direct ; he was especially angered by. 
Disraeli’s discourteous sara to ‘‘a social 
parasite” (cf. Goldwin Smith: ‘ Reminis- 
eences,’ p. 182, (New York, 1910)). Goldwin 
' Smith attributed Disraeli’s venom to a sus- 
picion that the Professor possessed an un- 
leasant secret; his retort was published in 
he Times. The contemporary rumour that 
the taunt in the novel drove Goldwin Smith 
into exile is refuted in ‘Goldwin Smith: Life 
and Opinions,’ by Arnold Haultain, p. 62, 
(London, Werner Laurie, Ltd., n.d.). Haul- 
tain further reveals the nature of the un- 
— secret. Disraeli suspected Goldwin 
mith’s acquaintance with the Peel papers 
and hence he thought that Goldwin 
Smith was aware of his correspondence with 
Peel. In 1905, Goldwin Smith raised the 
matter anew in the New York Nation on 
account of the publication of an elaborate 
edition of Disraeli’s works in America with 
a key to personal allusions furnished, accord- 
ing to the prospectus, by his secretary, Lord 
Rowton (cf. A. Haultain, ‘ Correspondence of 
Goldwin Smith,’ p. 438f., for letter of 17 


May, 1905, to Herbert Paul.) The charge of 


“social parasitism ’’ seems to have been 
absolutely baseless in the case of Dr. Goldwin 
Smith; it was a mean attempt to do him in- 
jury across the Atlantic at a time when his 
radical political and theological opinions had 
made him unpopular with the conservative 
group in England, , 
F, H. Ampuierr MickLewRicHT. 


LOUGH AND PATMORE.—I _ knew 
‘Faithful for Ever’ (1860: the tltird 
part of ‘The Angel in the House,’ and the 
first part written in couplets instead of 
quatrains) years before I read the Lawyer's 
First Tale, ‘‘ Primitiae,’’ in ‘ Mari Magno’ 
(written in Clough’s last few months, 1861), 
and when I came to read this I said, ‘‘ Surely 
it is meant as a very friendly parody and 
summary of ‘ Faithful for Ever’?’’ The 
opening lines are a parody of the verse (for- 
tunately I must not ask for space to quote 
them: they would to be a much better 
parody than actually ‘they are; and I would 
wish to send readers to both poems). 
The story to this extent is a summary 





and variation of the ‘ Angel’ up to and in- 
cluding ‘Faithful for Ever.’ Patmore’s 
Frederick, the shy, awkward, undeclared lover 
of Honoria has a successful rival in the all- 
accomplished Felix, and is suddenly and un- 
expectedly confronted with them on their 
honeymoon. Clough’s hero has had the same 
university education that Felix had and Fred- 


erick had not, but succeeds as ill, socially and © 


in love, as Frederick had done, and like him 
is confronted with his successful rival and his 
wife on their wedding tour, and years later, 
like Fredérick, visits them in their home. The 
social setting is the same in both poems. 

I knew that Patmore read Clough, and that 
his essay on Clough implies some slight per- 
sonal acquaintance. I knew that he quoted 
with intense feeling from this very poem in 
his own last year: ‘“‘I can wait to die, as 


Clough said.’”? (He had said this of himeelf 


two or three times before, but now for the first . 


time cited: Clough. What Clough’s Lawyer 
said was: ‘I’m quite content to wait to die.’’) 
But what interest had Clough in Patmore? I 


found the answers in his correspondence with 


Emerson : 


C. to E. 22 July 1850: “ Just at present people 
are talking of an Article in the Edinburgh (June) 
on Goethe. By whom, it is not known. Carlyle 
guessed Coventry Patmore, but I think wrongly. 
It is no great thing ” (and he adds a P.S. giving the 
name of the actual writer). 

E. to C. 18 March 1856: ‘I saw Thack- 
eray the other day, and gladly; and have 
not seen another Englishman for long. But 
we read good books from your country, and, last 
‘ the Angel in the House ’ [published anonymously]. 
Several of your friends believe, in spite of contra- 
diction, that the poem is yours; and we shall ascribe 
good things to you until you send us better.” 


Fanny PRICE. 


CITLIVISSI.—In his ‘Celtic Britain’ 
(third edition, 1904), p. 254, Sir John 


Rhys mentions an inscription on a stone, near 


Bridgend, supposed to be of the beginning of | 


the seventh century. It runs thus: ‘‘ Conbel- 
lini set up this cross for the soul of his ecitli- 
vissi.”” ‘‘The last work is unmistakably 
Goidelic, and must have meant a man who 
acted as an emissary or scout.”” Sir John has 
a long note on this on pp. 313-15, which we 
abridge : . 

Now and then Irish resolves its, compound 
terms. . - So with the genitive scitlivissi. We have 
nowhere else met with the compound, but we 
would identify it with the resolved term in the 
‘Book of the Dun Cow,’ where it occurs as fis 
scel. Here viss- and fis are to be regarded as mean- 
ing knowledge, and as being of same origin 
as the Irish fess, ‘“‘ was known,” fissi, “‘ sciendum 
and the English word “ wise.” The rest, scitl- and 
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scél, Meant a story, news, or tidings: compare so- 


scéle, good news, gospel. . . There remains the 
question of meanings, for while scitlivissi in the 
inscription referred to a man, fis scé? meant news 


‘ or information—literally, knowledge of news or 


intelligence of tidings. So it may be surmised that 
scitliviss- might mean either a message or a messen- 
ger, news or a bringer of news. 

Ep. 


QUBNAMES AND PLACE-NAME (See 
elxxxiii. 342).— 
A. Place-namesderived from Family Names. 
B. Surnames derived from Place-names. 
A correspondent asks which of the two 
classes was, usually, earlier in origin. He 
gives examples in each class. 


A 


The date after the place-name is the first 
recorded instance in Ekwall (D.B. = Domes- 
day Book). The date after the family name is 
the first recorded inst-nce in Ekwall of the 
combination, 

Ashby (D.B.) de la Zouch (1241). 

Berry (D.B.) Pomeroye (1281: Radulf de 
Pomeroy held Berie in 1086). 

Carlton Colville (held by Robert de Colevill 
in 1230). 

Clifton (942) Campville (1284). 

Mavesyn (1236: from the Malveisin family, 
resident here at least from Henry I!) 
Ridware (1004). 

Newport (D.B.) Pagnell (1220). 

Newton (1202) Blossomvilld (1254). 

Stoke (D.B.) Mandeville (1284-6). 

B. 

Ignoring ‘“‘de Buckingham,’ ‘‘de Chet- 
wynd,’’ etc., the dates are the first recorded 
instances in Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of British 
and Welsh Surnames.’ 

Buckingham (1648). 

Chetwynd, Chatwin (16th century). 

Forbes Winslow. 

Horwood (1273). 

Kimble (3 Hy. IV). 

Lillistone (Lillingstone) (1689). 

Missenden (1727). 

Thame (27 Hy. VIII). , 

Ep. 


“WYSELF”’ FOR ‘ ME.’’—How deplor- 

ably a bad habit revives, and catches- 
on! One of the authors of ‘ Guesses at Truth’ 
tried to scotch it in 1838: 


Myself is often used, incorrectly, it seems to me, 
instead of the objective pronoun me. Its legitimate 
usage is either as a_ reciprocal pronoun, or 
for the sake of distinction, or of some 
particular emphasis; as when Juliet cries, “‘ Romeo, 
doff thy name, And for that name, which is no 
part of thee, Take all myself ’’; or as when Adam 





says to Eve, “ Best image of myself, and dearer 
half.” In the opening of the Paradisiacal hymn, 
“These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty !_ Thine this universal frame, Thus won- 
drous fair ! Thyself how wondrous then !”—there 
is an evident contrast: Jf thy works are so won- 
drous, how wondrous must Thou Thyself be! In 
like manner when Valentine, in ‘ The Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,’ says of Proteus, “ I know him as 
myself; And .though myself have been an idle 
truant, Omitting the sweet benefit of time, 
To clothe my age with angel-like perfection, 
Yet hath a 5 Proleus—Made use and fair advantage 
of his days ” ;—it amounts to the same thing as if 
he said, Though I for my part have been an idle 
truant. Where there is no such emphasis, or pur- 
pose of bringing out a distinction or contrast, the 
simple pronoun is the right one. 

The offenders are in good company. Julius 
Hare names Coleridge: I could name another, 
but will not, I was taken aback to see so fine 
@ mind writing: ‘‘I will describe one inci- 
dent of the feud between that form-master 
and myself.’’ 

Alas! since drafting the above. I have 
encountered a worse example. One might 
have thought to oneself, that with ‘‘I said 
to myself ’’ and ‘‘ He said to himself ’’ in his 
ears, a member of the British Academy would 
never have written: ‘‘ As X more than once 
said to myself.’’ Obviously the British 
Academy, needs an Académie Francaise to take 
it in custody. . 

A. E. D. 


OTES ON THE TURNPIKE TRUSTS.— 
The development of the turnpike system 
to some extent kept pace with a certain 
amount of highway construction in localities 
and districts where convenient lines of com- 
munication had been practically non-existent. 
In the Border Country the greatest single act 
of destruction in connection with Hadrian’s 
Wall was the making of the Newcastle-Car- 
lisle road in 1751, which, for the first twenty 
miles of its course, runs over the foundations 
of the Wall, sealing its lower courses. But 
there are still instances of towns that remain 
unconnected by direct main roads, e.g. an old 
track, partly grass-grown and never turn- 
iked, still known as Banbury Lane, follows a 
diveet course between the two important 
market towns of Banbury and Northampton. 
It is obvious that any neglect in providing 
turnpike roads in the first place, or their 
construction later, was. chiefly confined to 
transverse and cross-country routes. 

Daniel Defoe, in the appendix to his second 
volume of ‘A Tour Through England and 
Wales,’ 1724, wrote: 

There are, indeed, some very deep roads in many 
places of England . . . where no provision is yet 
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made for repair of the roads, as particularly in and 
through the Vale of Aylesbury, and to Buckingham 
and beyond into Oxfordshire. 

A vivid picture of the state of roads during 
the middle of the eighteenth century was given 
by Edward Purefoy writing to Mr. Yates, a 
grocer at Brackley, under date Shalstone 
(near Buckingham), 30 Nov. 1744: 

I thank you that you got the road mended for 
mee; but there is since that a quicksand in the lane 
that goes up from Bandlands near where the 2 ways 
meet, that my coachman with his coach horse was 
like to be mired in it as hee will tell you, & that 
prevents mee from coming to Brackley.—‘ Purefoy 
Letters,’ Vol. II, 314. : 

The anticipation of bad roads in Hamp- 
shire as early in the year’s decline as the 
middle of September was hinted at in a 
negatived idea of visiting Herriard between 
Alton and Basingstoke in a letter to his kins- 
man, Thomas Jervoise, written at Bath on 3 
Aug. 1742 (ibid. p. 353). 

The development of highway communica- 
tions in the wilder parts of mid-Wales is in- 
dicated by the Old Coach Bridge (still so 
called) at Dinas Mawddwy along the precipi- 
tous routes approaching Dolgelly and Bar- 
mouth and the rough moorland track known 
as the Old Coach Road to Aberystwyth that 
runs from Rhayader at the back of the Elan 
Valley reservoirs. I possess a photograph of 
the mail coach memorial (which I have seen 
on several occasions) on the left-hand side of 
the road near Llandovery which records the 
falling over a precipice of the Gloucester and 
Carmarthen mail coach on 19 Dec. 1835. The 
obelisk stands upon a stone plinth. 

A bridge near Crawford\in Lanark is called 
Telford’s Bridge, after the famous road en- 
gineer who had been responsible for important 
trunk road improvements in turnpike days 
in the Scottish lowlands. Much of the traffic 
over the border undoubtedly missed the main 
roads, as on the occasions when large con- 
courses converged on Falkirk Tryst, one of the 
most important fairs south of the highlands. 

The ancient highway through Kirk Yetholm 
and the Vale of Bowmont in Roxburghshire 
has been spoken of as one of the principal 
routes used by the Scots and English in turn 
on their Border forays. Until fairly recently, 
however, this district retained its reputation 
for proverbial remoteness. The story of the 
plunder of the toll-house at Padbury Gate 
about a mile on this side of Buckingham in 
the year 1825 when the collection of tolls had 
been let to another person is fully described 
by Mark Serle (‘Turnpikes and Tollbars ’). 
The old cottage has long since disappeared. 

Aan B. ANDERSON. 











Readers’ Queries. 


XFORD DICTIONARY OF QUOTA. 
TIONS. Desrperata. I.— 

‘Exact sources—authors, with references— 
are required for the following: 


The strong man with the dagger is followed 
by the weaker man with the sponge. 

Hail, useful Channel (Mrs. Ann Yearsley). 

A book is never lost, it only changes hands. 

Dictatorship of the proletariat. 

He regretted that he was not a bird, and 
could not be in two places at once (Sir Boyle 
Roche), 

The House of Commons loved Mr. Butt and 
laughed at him. It hated Mr. Parnell and 
obeyed ‘him, 

Whaur’s Wully Shakespeare noo? 

A gem-bedizened She. 

I shall shortly be above that fellow (Sir 
Thomas More). 

This is so sudden (on a proposal of marriage). 

When a new book comes out, I read an old 


one. 
0. D. Q 


RANG.—There have been many notes 
recently on footpaths, etc., and it was 
once stated that thére was a road called 
Drang at Lyme Regis. This is not so. But, 
in a Hustings Court Book of 1657, a man com. 
plained of a trespass on a private close of 
which the freehold belonged to him. The 
defence was that the trespass was committed 
on a close called the Drang. Would not this 
have meant that the close in question was one 
across which there was a recognised right of 
way? 





C. WANKLYN. 


BOULEVARD DE GAND.—In Dumay’ 
‘Monte Cristo’ and in Thackeray's 
‘Vanity Fair’ this is mentioned as a Mecca 
for all genuine Parisians, as Pall Mall might 
be for a Londoner. Whereabouts in Paris 
was it? 

C. WANKLYN. 


QcorTisH HIGHLANDS: INDETER- 
MINATE DEMARCATION.—How is 
the division between Highlands and Lowlands 
determined? . Even Johnson and Boswell on 
their Hebridean tour never broached the 
question, and I believe that the point was 
never conclusively settled by Sir Walter 
Scott, One inclines personally to propose 
ample latitude, seeing that the circumstances 
were never governed by rigid frontier lines. 
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One is aware of the Highlands proper; the 
Western Highlands and the Deeside High- 
lands, In the farthest north again, one gets 
beyond the Highlands. The Oxford Advanced 
Atlas (Bartholomew), Oxford University 
Press, designates the north-west district of 
Scotland Northern Highlands. I have seen 
Sutherland and Caithness ‘referred to in a 
Wick and Thurso guide book as north of the 
Highlands. 

Physical features broadly determine that 
the “‘ high lands’’ run transversely north- 
east from near Dumbarton on the Clyde, 
north of the Ochills and the Vale of Strath- 
more to somewhere near Stonehaven. I have 
heard heated arguments by Southrons who say 
that all Argyle and only parts of Inverness 
belong to one or another. The justly proud 
people of the central shires are right im 
acclaiming the Perthshire Highlands, per- 
haps, in their own particular sphere. 


Aan Brvce. 


ANOR ROLLS.—I should like to know of 

a list of Manor Rolls and their custody. If 
there is no such list I should like to suggest 
that some enthusiastic searcher should take 
the matter up and compile one, It would 
be very valuable for genealogical and histori- 
cal purposes. Some few years ago a very kind 
friend copied the Rumsey references from the 
Manor Rolls of Eling, Hants, which are in 
the possession of Winchester College. They 
provided a genealogical chart extending over 
seven generations, between 1351 and 1596. 


_ Another roll in the possession of the Col- 


lege, that of ‘‘ Vernam’s Dean,’’ covers an- 
other branch of the Rumsey family from 1339 
to 1403. 
Hersert J. Rumsey. 
Society of Australian Genealogists, Sydney, 
NS.W. 


ALENTINES.—Could any reader give in- 
formation concerning poetical and pic- 
torial Valentines, or the local customs on St. 
Valentine’s Day pertaining to the different 
counties in England, especially in Kent; and 
in the different cities and districts of Ireland, 

Scotland and France? 

Frances Pavt. 


RONATION OF GEORGE IV.—Trarr 

scription desired of title-pages of Sir 
George Nayler’s ‘ Coronation Book of George 
IV’ Part I (1824) and of Bohn’s completed 
issue of same (1839) as the writer wishes to 
ascertain the names of the artists contributing 
to the work in question. 
GrorGE ABBOTT. 








EWAL FITZHENRY.—Can any of your 


readers give me authentic information 
concerning Sewal FitzHenry, said by Dugdale 
to have been the “‘ progenitor of the family of 
Shirley,’’ and the correct genealogy of his wife 
Isabel Meynell (Mesnil) said to have been the 
daughter and co-heir of Robert de Mesnil? 
Sewal FitzHenry was living in 1200. His 
wife long survived him and was ‘twice re- 
married. Where can I find information con- 
cerning them other than in Dugdale, Staple 
ton, ‘D.N.B.’ and the Fine, Close and 
Patent Rolls? 

L. L. Norsworruy. 


ILBERT DE GAUL.—Who was the wife 

of the Gilbert de Gaul who was seized 

at the siege of Lincoln in 1217 and kept in 

prison until he died in 1241-2? He was the 

step-brother of Nicholas de Stuterville, and of 

Alice, mother of Maurice de Berkley, ‘called 
de Gaul, lord of Leeds, Yorkshire. 


L. L. Norswortuy. 


AWN TENNIS: FIRST LITERARY 
REFERENCE.—Can anyone give an 
earlier reference than Trollope’s ‘ Ayala’s 

Angel’ (1881) chap. xx? 
CUR Ww 


EAVES OF LAUREL; or, New Proba- 
tionary Odes, for the vacant Laureat- 
ship. [A series of parodies.] Collected and 
edited by Q. Q. and W. W. pp. 24. T. 
Becket and J. Porter: London, 1813, 8°. 
Thus the British Museum Catalogue. Does 
anyone know who Q. Q. and W. W. were? 


eke 


ARLY SUNDIALS ON CHURCHES.— 
On the south wall of Shrawley Church, 
Worcester, is to be seen a much defaced sun- 
dial scratched on the red standstone of which 
the church is built. This, one is informed, 
is a ‘‘ Mass Clock,” its original purpose being 
to inform the priest of the hour when the 
celebration of the Mass was due. Are there 
many such early sundials to be seen and was 
their purposes as stated? Is there a work on 
the subject in which these Mass Clocks are re- 

ferred to? 

Henry Courerr. 


[Ast HORSE TRAMS.—I am under the 
impression that the last horse-drawn tram- 
way in England was that from Heysham Road 
along the promenade at Morecambe, Lanca- 
shire, to Beare. I was a passenger on these 
trams some 14 or 15 years ago, but the last 
time I visited Morecambe the line had dis- 







i) 
a) 
A) 
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When was this service scrapped ? 
A. M. Z. 


prays WITH LONG RUNS.—According 

to a statement in the Press recently 
Eden Philpott’s play, ‘The Farmer’s Wife,’ 
had the sixth longest run of any play on the 
London stage. What and when were the 
other five? 


appeared. 


H. A. 


AROIS.—He wrote the song, ‘ The long, 
eo! Indian day.’ Biographical details 
required. H. A. 


HE SCOTS.—In ‘ Noctes Ambrosianae,’ by 
John Wilson, under April 1829, North 
says: ‘‘ We Scots have the highest authority 
for calling ourselves a nation of gentlemen.”’ 
What is the authority ? a 
op 


ONG DISTANCE WALKING POST- 
MEN.—A walking postman, William 
Brocklebank, has been stated to have per- 
formed the journey between Manchester and 
Glossop each day on foot before the railway 
came, The distance given, 32 miles, was evi- 
dently the return journey. Was this a 
record? It was done within twelve hours. 


CURIOUS. 


SIX LORDS; CASE IS 


[SN NAMES: 
TWO BREWERS.—The 


ALTERED ; 


name of a former inn (probably unique) at. 


Singleborough, on the Buckingham-Bletchley 
road, was The Six Lords. (Licence surrendered 
about 12 years ago.) I have heard of some 
tradition that the name originated from a 
land dispute in which six lords participated. 
The inn is ‘marked on‘several maps. What 1s 
the exact story ? The Case is Altered occurs in 
several parts of the country, I believe, and 
perpetuates some eventuality through change 
of ownership. The Two Brewers, which is not 
uncommon, provokes curiosity, also. 


Nortu Bucks. 


TONE AT LEE, NEAR WENDOVER.— 
I have never’ heard the history of a 
strangely-shaped stone in the village of Lee, 
near Wendover, I once saw at the roadside ; 
neither have I seen it mentioned in any book. 
To the best of my recollection it had a rough 
inscription to the effect that it was a gift 
to the parishioners, and was not in any way 
a native of the district, but transported by 
human agency, and not a natural phenome- 
non, Is this so? 


TURISTO. 








: Replies. 


“THE NEW INVENTION” AS A 
PLACE-NAME. 


(clxxx. 259; clxxxiii 261.) 


M®: G. S, Hewins, at the first reference, 

states the origin of New Invention as a 
place-name in co. Stafford and mentions a 
similar name in co, Salop, near Clun. It 
has taken me a foodies A time to obtain 
evidence which I think satisfactory, owing to 
the difficulty in friends consulting old direc 
tories for me. ‘ 

The position of the place near the Welsh 
border mountains led some friends of mine 
living in the district to believe it to be con- 
nected with the Roman pursuit of Caractacus 
when he, following an ancient device, reve 
horseshoes, or, invented some form of 
war-engine. Owing to help given me 
by my nephew, Mr. A. Southam, M.B.E., 
who knows. the country very well, I 
was enabled to communicate with 
Clun,’’ whose occupation enables him to hear 
much of the country talk; and who is well 
known for his views and work regarding the 
tenes 2 agg of local legends of that part of 
Shropshire. 

The place in question, is in the hamlet of 
Purlogue, in the parish of Clun. 

In Burrow’s: R.A.C. County map and 
Gazetteer, published at Cheltenham not long 
ago, it is very plainly marked. My nephew 
presumes it is so marked because the Stag’s 
Head Inn is a convenient place for motorists 
to obtain refreshments of all kinds. I do not 
think that the Inclosures Act of 1801 had 
anything to do with the place-name. I have 
been told, lately, that a recent publication, the 
‘History of Sign-boards,’ on p. 164, gives the 
words ‘‘ The Vention.’? Tom Clun, in a letter 
to me, before I knew this, stated ‘‘ In the 
local abbreviation, and the common tendency 
is always to abbreviate, the The New Inven- 
tion is contracted into’ The ’Vention, the 
emphasis still remaining on the prefix The.” 

In Kelly’s ‘ Directory of Shropshire,’ 1913, 
Purlogue had 7 farmers and the Stag’s Head 
public house; there is no mention of either 
New Invention or The New Invention. In 
Kelly’s 1934, under same hamlet, 9 farmers, 
Stag’s Head public house. ‘‘ There is also 4 
chapel there.”’ 

It is curious that there is no general know- 
ledge of the place. The Curator and Public 
Librarian of Shrewsbury did not know of it, 
and Mr. E. W. Bowcock, who wrote the book 
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‘Shropshire Place-Names,’ some few years 
ago, did not know of it. The place is not 
given in Minshall’s Shropshire Guide 1803; 
Tidman’s Directory, 1805; Pigot, 1822-3, 
1828, 1835. 1842; Kelly, 1870; Casey, 1871; 
Kelly, 1895 ; 1900, 1905-9 ; and not in Ekwall’s 
‘Concise Oxford Dictionary of English Place- 
Names ’—other and later books I have not 
seen. Neither New Invention nor The New In- 
vention are on Kelly’s Shropshire Directory 
Maps; and not on my large and small old 
County maps, such as 1806, 1837, etc. 

Tom Clun in a letter to me, wrote that the 
place is not historic, and any legends which 
pretend to explain it should be disregarded. 

The name is The New Invention, not just 
New Invention, 

The most probable explanation I have been 
able to establish is that a small farmstead, 
now known as the Weir, the first holding on 
the lower side of the road from the Stag’s 
Head, going towards Chapel Lawn, is the site 
of the original New Invention! 

The small river Redlake, which flows by, 
was dammed up at the Weir and water 
power used to drive a loom; this was the first 
(as far as I can find) water-driven loom, and 
it was dubbed! by local people The New [n- 
vention. Whether this method of driving 
looms was brought to this part by Flemish 
weavers, or even by the Normans, I do not 
know. The name Chelmick, found locally, 
suggests a Flemish origin, and the Chelmick 
family in Clun believe themselves to be Flem- 
ish. This points to a relatively recent (within 
300 years) origin. Of course the water-driven 


loom may have evolved from the water-driven‘ 


millstone, possibly at the same time as the 
water-driven rope spinning wheel, of which 
there are several remains about this district. 
(There is a hamlet of this name near Church 
Stretton. ) : 

There are still one or two water-driven 
looms, the nearest is worked by Sam Leach 
at Mochdre 14 miles from Newtown. The 
present mill is over 100 years old. and it 
employed at one time some 100 people. 

I know that many Flemish people came to 
England in the train of Philippa of Hain- 
ault, the wife of Edward III, whom she mar- 
ried 24 Jan. 1329. A friend of mine, who 
made long searches at the Public Record 
Office, a few years ago, discovered that some 
of his surname and near to it, of those who 
were in Shropshire—where his ancestors lived 
—were Flemings. A William Chelmick (not 
of the above family) was living in Clun 
in 1873. In the Parliamentary Blue 
Book of Owners of Land in Shropshire, 1875, 





he had 1 acre, 1 rood and 1 perch; gross 
estimated rental £32 10s. 


Hersert SovurHam. 


UDYARD KIPLING’S FATHER 
(clxxxiii. 242).—I am indebted to Sir 
Patrick Cadell (in a private communication) 
for a useful correction to my paper of the 
above title. As an old member of the Indian 
Civil Service, he points out that to say “in 
1867 Lockwood Kipling officially entered the 
Service’ is scarcely correct in view of the 
exclusively administrative and judicial capa- 
city of that organisation ; presumably the art 
schools and museums of British India with 
which Lockwood Kipling was connected, were 
in those days as now under the control of a 
separate department, the Indian Educational 
Service. I-should be glad of further confirm- 
ation on this point. 

I might also draw attention to an excellent 
article by Mr. J. P. Collins, ‘ Rudyard Kip- 
ling at Lahore,’ in ‘ The Nineteenth Century 
and After,’ vol. cxxi. (January 1937), pp. 
80-90, which a my notes at many 

oints on Lockwood Kipling’s period in 
ndia, Mr. Collins, who as Linden repre- 
sentative of the Lahore Civil and Military 
Gazette for which both Rudyard and his 
father had written has a special knowledge 
of this period, cites a particularly interesting 
suggestion (p: 80) that ‘‘ an Indian appoint- 
ment came to — pere through his 
brothers-in-law, both Royal Academicians.’’ 
These two were, of course, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones and Sir Edward Poynter, and I should 
be interested if anyone is able to verify or 
explain the suggestion. 

When Lockwood Kipling secured his Indian 
appointment early in 1865, neither Burne- 
Jones nor Poynter was a man of any import- 
ance in the public eye, but they were no 
doubt sufficiently well-known in artistic 
circles and their recommendations might have 
had some weight for an Indian appointment 
which we may suppose was. not particularly 
prized. I think the suggestion just possible 
therefore, though Mr. Collins is misleading 
in calling these two R.A.s with reference to 
as early a date as 1865. He made the sug- 
gestion while referring to the desirability of 
collecting and publishing the correspondence 
of this talented family, and it may be that 
someone who possesses some of these letters 
has the real answer. 

Some further artistic work of Lockwood 
Kipling is to be found in a book by Frederika 
Macdonald, ‘ The Iliad of the East: a Selec- 





tion of Legends drawn from Valmiki’s 
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Sanscrit Poem the Ramayana,’ London (John 
Lane), 1908. This is the second, expanded 
edition, the first to be printed in England, of 
a much earlier book which, I believe, had a 
rather different title. The book consists of a 
series of chapters summarising or retelling 
scenes from the ancient Sanskrit epic 
‘ Ramayana,’ and is based largely on the 
revised French translation of the epic by 
Hippolyte Fauche, ‘Ramayane: Poeme 
Sanscrit mis en Francois’ [sic], 1864. Mrs. 
Macdonald’s book has seven full-page draw- 
ings by Lockwood Kipling in it. Six of them 
are clay bas-reliefs photographically repro- 
duced after the manner of the ‘ Kim’ illus- 
trations, as follows: ‘The Birth of Sita,’ 
frontispiece ; ‘ Vasishta and His Cow,’ p. 53; 
_ ‘Anasuya Counsels Sita,’ p. 92; ‘Jatayu 

Attacks Ravana,’ p. 148; ‘Hanuman Sets 
Fire to Lanka,’ p. 233; and a very striking 
final one, ‘ Sita on the Pyre,’ p. 301. The 
seventh drawing is one in wash, ‘ Lakshmana 
Rama and Sita in the Forest,’ p. 100. 

At ante p. 243, c. 1, 1. 6 “‘ latter”’ should be 
‘ former.”” It was Rudyard Kipling and not 
his father who was recovering from 
pneumonia, and Rudyard Kipling’s daughter 
who died. 

L. WHITBREAD. 


The following corrections are worth noting : 
, X, Woodhouse Grove is in Leeds, not Brad- 
ord. 
2. While it is correct that Joseph Kip- 
ling commenced in 1831 as a Wesleyan 
minister, it is not correct that Pickering was 
his first circuit. The following is a complete 
list of the circuits in which he travelled: 
1831—Wisbeach; 1832—Spalding; 1833-4— 
Spilsby; 1835—Bangor; 1836-7—Pickering ; 


1838-9-40—Horncastle;  1841-2-3—-Howden; 
1844-5-6 — Bridlington; 1847-8-9— Snaith; 
1850-1—Gateshead; 1852-3-4—Pocklington ; 


1855-6— Ulverston ; 1857-8-9—Pateley Bridge ; 
1860-1—Skipton. 
The year dates from midsummer to mid- 


summer. ; 
E: G. B. 


“NOTHING BUT THEIR EYES TO 

WEEP WITH”’ (s.v. ‘ General Sher- 
man,’ clxxxii. 177).—The Times, 20 Jan. 
1940. Norbert N. Herst attributes it to Bis- 
marck, quoting it in German, but giving no 
reference to his authority. 

The Times, 24 Jan. 1940. G. W. Lyttelton 
quotes M. Busch: ‘Bismarck: Some Secret 
Pages of his History,’ 1898: 8 Sept. 1870. 
General Philip Sheridan said . . . ‘‘ The peo- 
ple must be left nothing but their eyes to weep 





with.’’ Lyttelton goes on to say that ‘ Sheri- 
dan’s Ride ”’ through the Shenandoah Valley 
in 1864 proves that he was only preaching 
what he had already practised. ‘ 

The Times, 3 Feb. 1940. A. R. Watson 
quotes Countess Martinengo-Cesaresco: ‘ Ital- 
ian Characters’: Pope Benedict asked the 
Austrian Commander at Genoa in 1746: 
‘“* What will you leave to those hapless Gen- 
oese?’’ He replied, “‘ Their eyes to weep 
with.”’ 

Haro_pD CHILD. 


It would seem that the phrase has been 
wrongly ascribed to General Sherman. Paul 
H. Loyson’s ‘The Gods in the Battle’ 
(London, 1917, p. 9) attributes it to Bis- 
marck in the year 1870. The form as Loyson 
gives it is: ‘‘ Nothing should be left to an 
invaded people except their eyes for weeping.” 

T.Be Ue 

(American ‘N. and Q.’, October 1942.) 


FLOURE OF TH’ WELL (clxxxiii. 288).— 
In 1878 the Rev. G. Rome Hall published a 
paper in Archaeologia Aeliana, the publica- 
tion of the Society of Antiquaries of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, 2nd or new series vol. viii, 
p. 60, on ‘ Ancient Well-Worship in North 
Tynedale’ [Northumberland]. In this He 
writes (pp. 66-7): 

There are three wells, which supply the wants of 
the inhabitants of the ancient village of Wark [on 
Tyne, to be distinguished from Wark on Tweed. 
M.H.D.]. . . (er 

On New Year’s morning, within memory, each 
of these wells was visited by the villagers in the 
hope of their being the first to take what was called 
the ‘“‘ Flower of the Well "—(see Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ Vol. ii, p. 366 et seq, who refers to 
this curious custom)—that is, the first draught drunk 
by any one in the New Year. I have heard of one 
aged crone, who had the reputation of being “un- 
canny” and concerned in forbidden devices of 
witchcraft, endeavouring to anticipate her riyals by 
going to the wells before the “ witching midnight 
hour,” so as to be in readiness for the advent of 
the incoming year. Whoever first drank of the 
spring would obtain, it was believed, marvellous 
powers throughout the next year, even to the ex- 
tent, so my informant averred, of being able to pass 
through key-holes and take nocturnal flights in. the 
air. And the fortunate recipient of such extraordin- 
ary powers notified his or her acquisition thereof by 
casting into the well an offering, as we may also 
consider it, of flowers or grass, hay or straw, from 
seeing which the next earliest devotees would know 
that their labour was in vain, when they, too late, 
came to the spring in the hope of possessing the 
flower of the well. At Birtley . . . the same cus- 
tom was followed in the last generation, . . There 
the villagers of a generation ago frequented the well 
in the early hours of the New Year, like their 
neighbours of Wark; but they held that the for- 
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tunate first visitant of the well on New Year’s 
morning who should fill his flask or bottle with the 
water, would find that it retained its freshness and 

urity throughout the year, and also brought good 
fuck to the ‘house in which it remained. 

To spend all night by a holy well, some- 
times called watching the well, was a practice 
in many parts of England, see Hull, ‘ Folk- 
lore of the British Isles,’ p. 111. 

The ‘‘maumet’”’ at Ridhcomashs was prob- 
ably a flask of water from the local holy well 
drawn just at sunrise on the feast of the 
Epiphany after the people who were perform- 
ing the ceremony had watched by the well 


all night. 
M. H. Dopps. 
LD LONDON THEATRES AND MUSIC 
HALLS (clxxx. 386; clxxxi. 28; 


elxxxili. 329).—A useful list of the London 
play-houses in the eighteenth century, with 
notes on the players associated with them, was 
compiled by Gordon Craig and published by 
him in the issues of his lively periodical 
The Mask during 1926. He took Horwood’s 
large-scale ‘ Plan of the Cities of London, 
Westminster and Southwark,’ published in 
1799, reprinted it in sixteen sectional plates, 
made a list of all the places of entertainment 
which he could identify and annotated it 
with jottings concerning the theatrical celebri- 
ties. who had been connected with the various 
houses. I doubt whether he has added very 
much to the information which could be 
gathered from the works of Cunningham, 
Pennant, Timbs and others, but his compila- 
tion has the merit of bringing together a selec- 
tion of personages and facts which are 
scattered through the pages of those writers. 


AmsBrosp HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


KINGS OF ENGLAND (clxxxiii. 167, 204, 
262, 296).—Some verses about the Kings 
of England were given to me many years ago 
by an old lady born in 1824, and who died 
in 1917. She had been taught them as a child. 
Unfortunately, I have mislaid them, so can- 
not quote them in extenso, but the first verse 
ran as follows: 

William the Conqueror long did reign, y 

William Rufus, his son, by an arrow was slain, 

Henry the First was a scholar bright, 

And Stephen was forced fort his Crown to fight; 
But barring all pother of this, that, and t’other, 
They were all of them Kings in their turn. 

The final couplet was the conclusion of each 
verse of the ditty. 
G. 8. Hewrns. 


Oxhill, Warwick. 





William BARLOW (clxxxiii. 168, 267, 
327).—There is a full account of the des- 
cendants of Bishop Barlow’s Slebech brother 
in vol. iii of the West Wales Records by the 
late Mr. Francie Green, the greatest authority 
on Pembrokeshire family history. 


Davip Satmon. 
Narberth, Pem, 


HANSOMS (clxxxiii. 319).—One whistle 
called a hansom; two, a four-wheeled 
cab; three the police. 
Sayar. 


Vice versa. My nurse used to explain to 
me that you whistled twice for a hansom 
because it had two wheels; but four whistles 
for a four-wheeler would be laborious and 
tiresome to the neighbours so that a single 
whistle took the place of four. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


FORBIDDEN FRUIT (clxxxiii. 226, 299 

523).—The ‘‘ Garden of the Hesperides ’ 
were usually taken to be the fertile terraces 
east of Benghazi whose harbour was built 
by Mussolini because of this attraction to 
colonists; and Herodotus described the in- 
habitants as ‘‘ Euasperidae.”’ 

Since we to-day give such names as “ pine- 
apple’’ ‘‘custard-apple’’ and ‘‘ Dead Sea 
Apple ”’ to fruits entirely different to the real 
apple, it is idle to speculate what the ‘‘apple 
of the Hesperides ’’ was; the orange was not 
known in the Mediterranean in classical 
times. Tristram thought that the ‘‘ apple of 
gold in a tree of silver’ of the Song of Solo- 
mon was the apricot. 


? 
, 


Sayar. 
Bournemouth. 


GUGAR LOAF (clxxxiii. 198, 298).—Sugar 

Loaf mountains seem to be scattered in 
many parts of the world. There are a dozen or 
more indexed in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,’ some in western America, which cannot 
be named before the nineteenth century, 
though they may be namesakes of other moun- 
tains or traditional rather than contemporary 
loaves of sugar. But certainly the sugar loaf 
‘is a common type on tradesmen’s tokens of 
the seventeenth century, and is shown always 
with a rounded conical-top, a contour rather 
thumblike, and the mountains seem to 
resemble this quite closely. 

T. 0, M. 


A writer in the Folkstone Herald of 22 Aug. 
1942, says: 


Sugar Loaf Hill (Folkestone) obtained its name 
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from its strange, cone-shaped formation. Its 
almost exact counterpart, Brockman’s. Mount, 
looms up a few miles to the westward. The in- 
habitants of Old Folkestone held the belief that 
the Sugar Loaf upon whose summit we are stand- 
ing, was fashioned to its present shape by warriors 
of ancient time as a monument to their great 
chieftain. For tradition has it that this hill 
is the burial place of Vortimer, the British 
king who fought a desperate battle here 
with the Saxons in the year 456, defeating them 
with great slaughter. It is said that Vortimer was 
fatally wounded in the battle, and before his death 
expressed the wish to be laid to rest near the scene 
of his victorious conflict. Be this as it may, Roman 
pottery has been found near this ancient eminence, 
‘and a Saxon barrow has been opened on it. 


A. B. 
ABBOTSFORD CLUB (clxxxiii. 169).— 


According to the Union List of Serials 
the Abbotsford Club published 32 volumes 
and dissolved in 1865. The edition of Lowndes’ 
Bibliographical Manual for 1871 lists 31 pub- 
lications and they are mostly old and in 
many ‘instances translations from French and 
other languages. 

H. S. Leacu. 
Lehigh University Library, Bethlehem, Pa. 


RAwvon LUBBOCK BROWN (clxxxii. 

8).—The notices in The Times (29 Aug. 
1883) and in The Atheneum (8 Sept. 1883) 
agree with the ‘D.N.B.’ in making him 80 
years of age when he died. They are all silent 
on his schooling. It is not therefore easy to 
identify him with the Charterhouse boy said 
to have been born on 25 Jan. 1806. I am. 
sorry to be so late with this unsatisfactory 


reply. 
A. BD. 
ITCAT PORTRAITS (clxxxiii. 236, 322). 


—These portraits have been for many 
years in the possession of the Baker famiiy 
at Bayfordbury, co. Herts. The Kit-Cat Club, 
which was founded c. 1703, was dissolved c. 
1720. The members were Whig wits, politi- 
cians, painters and men of letters. 

Photographic representations of fifteen of 
the portraits were recently given to the Somer- 
set County Museum, Taunton Castle, by Mr. 
C. Clinton-Baker. 

H. Sr. G. G. 


2 
AXES ON MARRIAGES, BIRTHS AND 
BURIALS (clxxxiii. 256, 355).—In 


1694 an Act was passed ‘‘Granting to. His 
Majesty certain rates and duties upon mar- 
riages, births and burials, upon bachelors and 
widowers for the term of five years, for carry- 
ing on the war against France with vigour.” 








It is stated that the humblest person paid 
four shillings on burial and two shillings on 
the birth of each child. The amount vari 
from these smaller sums up to £50 on the 
burial of a Duke, and £30 on the birth of his 
eldest son. How were these duties collected, 
and are any returns in existence? 


P. D. Munpy. 


OVECOTES AND COLUMBARIA 

(clxxxiii. 229; 295).—There is ‘A Book 

of Dovecotes,’ by A. O. Cooke, published in 

1920. A much more informative and substan- 

tial book on the subject is ‘ Pigeon Cotes and 

Dove Houses of Essex,’ by Donald Smith (J. 
H. Clarke, 1931). 

J.D. U. W. 


It would be sufficiently evident, I submit, 
that dovecots were in several instances the 
property of monasteries. One such has been 
noted near the Benedictine Priory at Hurley 
(Berks); another, described as a fine speci- 
men, formerly attached to Dunster Priory in 
Somerset ; another, in a farmyard east of the 
church at Stogursey, in the same county, 
where the Benedictines were established ; and 
the gabled pigeon house on high ground south 
of the road at Bruton, also in Somerset, 
stands near the former site of a monastic 
house. All are mentioned by M. R. James in 
the volume on ‘ Abbeys’ published by the 
Great Western Railway, 1926, pp. 75, 89, 
102, 152. 

Although later of the Augustinian Order, 
Bruton has been mentioned as first Benedic- 
tine. Since each example cited above was 
Benedictine, the inference is that dovecotes 
were appurtenances peculiar to this order. 
Was this so? 

The importance of a dovecot on a farm 
attached to a manor in the Middle Ages, is 
illustrated in an entry translated from the 
Latin, which occurs in the Compotus Roll 
appertaining to Segraves Manor in the parish 
of Penn, Bucks,‘of about 1372. The Compotus 
was, in effect, a sort of medieval farm account, 
in three parts—granary ; livestock; and full 
particulars as to income and outgoing pay- 
ments, Here is one entry: 

Output of the dovecot and for the output of the 
dovecot nothing during the period of the account. 

It will be noted that, although disburse 
ments on timber or other materials, labour 
and so on were nil upon this occasion, proper 
provision was made for recording that status, 
in order to show that a rightful charge for 
restoration could be made. The parallel was 
akin to the swearing of an affidavit of no 
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receipts and payments by a trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. The original manuscripts are in the 
British Museum, Additional Rolls 659-660. 
“Practically all that remains of the old seat 
of the Minshull family, Bourton House, near 
Buckingham, that was — and fired in 
the civil wars, is the old square dovecot in a 
corner of the rickyard, Near the church of 
Monks Risborough, a square stone structure, 
with Norman features, has been said to be an 
old dovecot. The last time I saw this, part of 
the outer wall was in decay. At the village 
of Daglingworth, N.W. of Cirencester, a cir- 
cular dovecot, not unlike the one des- 
cribed as at Bibury, elsewhere in the Cots- 
wolds, has been depicted, according to some 
countryside pen sketches in a magazine. The 
alternative use of the word dove house (in lieu 
of cot) is found to survive in Dove House 
Farm, at Deanshanger, on the borders of 
Northants and Bucks, near Stony Stratford. 


Statist. 


AN ANIMAL USING A TOOL (clxxxiii. 
258).—The fauna of the Galapagos 
Islands includes a bird which habitually uses 
pieces of stick to evict insects from crevices. 
I have seen a film showing this scarcely 
credible curiosity. Information could prob- 
ably be obtained from David Lack of the Film 
Department, Dartington Hall, Nr. Totnes, 


Devon. 
J.D. U. W. 


THONG CASTLE (clxxxii. 191, 237, 278). 

—I recollect, rather belatedly perhaps, 
an amusing example of Dido’s strategem 
which, if it does not asist Mr. THomas M. 
KrocH, may interest Sir Sr. VINCENT 
TROUBRIDGE. 

In the famous epic poem of Adam Mickie- 
wicz, ‘Pan Tadeusz,’ the worthy Seneschal 
relates the story of the quarrel between two 
Polish gentlemen named Domejko and 
Dowejko, whose animosities arose in the first 
place from the unfortunate similarity of their 
names. At last, at a hunting party, they 
disputed the shooting of a bear and came to 
blows, at first with sabres. When, however, 
they drew pistols and proposed to settle the 
dispute across the body of the bear, the other 
members of the party intervened and pro- 
tested that the distance was too short. The 
Seneschal offered to be their second and 
promised that the next day they could fight 
the duel across the bear’s hide and that he 
would himself arrange their stations so that 
one stood at the end of the snout and the 
other at the tail. On these terms the dis- 


putants parted, ‘‘ But,’’ adds th: Seneschal, 
‘*T set to reading Virgil.’ 

The next day when the duellis's’ arrived 
they found the wily Seneschal had cut the 
bear skin into strips, and when he stationed 
the two at opposite ends as promised, they 
were too far away to do each other harm. 
The duellists were naturally incensed, and the 
spectators vastly amused, but with the aid of 
wise counsels the two were reconciled and be- 
came firm friends, 

Another variant of the ‘‘ bull’s hide ”’ story 
appears in one of Tolstoy’s moral tales 
(“How much Land does a man Need ’’— 
‘Twenty-Three Tales’: World’s Classics edi- 
tion) when a greedy peasant emigrating to 
the fertile southern plains of Russia is told 
by the headiman of a district that he can have 
as much land as he can plough a furrow round 
between sunrise and sunset. Naturally, to 
point the moral, the wretched peasant tries to 
grasp too much and kills himself by the 
effort, but one wonders if this method of allot- 
ting land was ever employed, either in Sla- 
vonic lands or elsewhere. 

L. M. W. 


({REMLIN (clxxxiii. 287).—For a full 

account of the folk-lore of Gremlins, see 
the article by John Moore in The Observer, 8 
Nov. 1942, It is there stated that they were 
called Gremlins because ‘‘ they were the gob- 
lins which came out of Fremlin beer bottles,”’ 
which seems a very likely origin for such 
creatures. An article in lighter vein (entitled 
‘Gremlins, Aircrews, for the Use of,’) 
appears in Punch, 11 Nov. 1942. 

One would be very interested to know how 
much ‘“‘ belief’? there is in such fancies, or 
whether it has become a convention in the 
R.A.F. to ‘pull the leg” of newspaper 
reporters and other innocents, on this subject. 


L. M. W. 


[HE PAGNELLS (clxxxiii. 24, 147, 175, 
298).—The chance discovery of some old 
notes done for a provincial weekly enables me 
to add a few traces of a West of England 
branch of this family. Penel-Orlieu, a street 
in Bridgwater, took its odd-looking name from 
two surnames, The second was ‘‘ Ordelof ”’ 
in the fourteenth century, and part of the 
thoroughfare was then ‘‘ Ordelouestret.”’ 
The other portion was ‘‘ Pynelestret.’”’ The 
Paynel (Pagnel) family owned land at Quan- 
tockshead, West Somerset, in the twelfth cen- 
tury and later. They sold the Manor of 
Bridgwater in the twelfth century to William 





Briwer. In 1243 Richard Pinel sought sanc- 
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tuary in Taunton Church after committing a 
murder. In 1362 John Pynel leased property 
in or near what is now Penel-Orlieu. In 
1399 John Panele was one of the 27 jurymen 
who tried the Wellington adherents of Wat 
Tyler. In 1504 William Paynel was a bene- 
ficiary in a Glastonbury will. (Sources: 
‘ Bridgwater Borough Archives,’ Somerset 
Record Soc., vol. xlviii; see Index. ‘ Somerset 
Medieval Wills,’ Som, Rec. Soe., vol. xxi; 
see Index. ‘ Historical MSS. Commission,’ 
iii, 314.) | Genealogists will know whether 
Pagnell alliances with Luttrell (an early 
one is mentioned at ante p. 175) were the 
cause or the effect of the families’ proximity 
in West Somerset from the thirteenth century 
onward, 


W. W. GI. 


A paper on Tickford Priory, Newport Pag- 
nell (ante p. 147), together with a complete 
ground plan of the conventual buildings, was 
contributed to the ‘ Records of Buckingham- 
shire,’ by Fredk. William Bull, F.S.A., No. 4, 
vol. xi, pp. 165-173. Published by the Archi- 
tectural and Archeological Society for the 
County of Buckingham. 

Boothby Pagnell manor house (Lincoln- 
shire) is dealt with by the same authority in 
these same records, vol. xii, No. 6, where there 
are sevéral good photographs, one showing the 
interior fireplace under the famous circular 
chimney. 


In the year 1089 Ralph Paganel or Paynell 
founded the Priory of: Holy Trinity at York for 
a body of Benedictine Monks who belonged to the 
great French Abbey of Marmoitier, near Tours. 
Among the property which he had acquired after 
the Norman Conquest in severai English counties, 
he had obtained, partly from the King and partly 
by grant of Ilbert de Lacy, the Lord of Ponte- 
fract, the lordship of Leeds and several other 
manors to some of which was attached the advow- 
son or patronage of the parish church. His 
endowment of the monastery included fourteen 
parish churches in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
which .were in his gift, and two of these were the 
churches of Leeds and Adel. 


(‘St. John the Baptist Church, Adel, 
Leeds.’ By A. Hamilton Thompson. ‘ Notes 


on Churches and Abbeys,’ No. 49, S.P.C.K.) 
For the Yorkshire Pagnells vide clxxxi. 26 
and ante p. 24. 

Tue Boornsys .or Boornpy PaGnett. 
This Lincolnshire family traced its descent 
from Saxon times. In Domesday the name is 
written Bodebi. Later it was written Bobi or 
Boby. Theodoric de Boby, Knight and Lord 
of Botheby in the reign ‘of the Conqueror, 
with others, assisted in laying the foundation 
stones of a new abbey church at Croyland 





—. 


(Crowland Abbey in the Fens), 7 March 1114, 
Theodric is supposed to have built the Nor. 
man manor house at Boothby Pagnell. His 
great-great-grandson was Hugo, Lord of 
Botheby, and among his sons was one Sir 
Alexander De Botheby, who married Isabella, 
daughter of Gilbert De Neville, By her he 
had issue one daughter, Agnes, who in 1309 
married Sir John Pagnell, who, by such mar. 
riage became the owner of the manor house 
of Botheby and gave his name to the place, 
as Leland is quoted to have observed (‘ Itin- 
erary,’ vol, i, fo. 27-28). Mr. Fredk. Wm. 
Bull held that it was difficult to say, but 
apparently Sir John Pagnell was a descen- 
dant of Jordan Pagnell, a brother of Fulk 
(‘ Records of Bucks,’ xii, No. 6, p. 300), 
Another John, with Elizabeth, his wife, occur 
in 1380. This Sir John died in 1420 and was 
buried in the north side of the high altar at 
Boothby Church (ibid.). With him the for- 
tunes of the family began to decline, and, 
according to an account of the Norman manor 
house at Boothby Pagnell published ‘in the 
Journal of the Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Society for the County of Buckingham 
(1932) the estates were gradualy sold off. It 
has been observed, however, that in ‘the time 
of Leland’s itinerary one Richard Paynell 
was living at Boothby, and is stated to have 
died in 1560. About thirty years ago, the 
property at Boothby passed from the Pag- 
anells, one Francis Paganell being then the 
owner. From them this Lincolnshire manor 
passed to Lord Burleigh, the Harringtons and 
the Letchfords, and subsequently to later 
owners. 
Bruce ALAN. 


“mwo FIRST” OR ‘FIRST TWO” 
(clxxxiii. 256).—The only rational use of 
‘the two (or more) first’ that I can think 
of is collective, as when two or more units in 
a series are grouped together, or bracketed 
equal for the first or a lower place. Even 
then it is not quite correct; they only share 
the place, none of them is actually the first, 
etc. Stevenson in ‘ An Inland Voyage,’ chap- 
ter ‘‘ Nyon Cathedral,’’ describes a procession 
of girls walking two and two, ‘‘ the four first 
carrying . . . a table.” 
four had been carrying it he would not have 
written ‘‘ the four second.’ Still, many 
North American cities possess several “‘ first 
families.’’ : 
In terms of grammar, “‘ first’’ qualifies 
“two”? and should precede it, in the natural 
order of English. So we say “our first (two 
or three) years,” ‘‘ the first ten years of the 
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War,”’ ‘‘ during the last three years.’”’ In its 
way ‘‘the two first’’ is as much a double 
superlative as ‘‘ the most unkindest.”’ 

t am aware that this opinion has the 
demerit of being generally held, and am 
ready to be convinced to the contrary; but 
not having the Jespersen passage before me 
I cannot see how ‘‘much red wine’’ and 
“many black hats’? bear on the question. 
At any rate, ‘‘red’’ and ‘‘ black”’ are not 
ordinals or superlatives, 

Fowler, ‘Modern English Usage,’ main- 
tains that one should not say ‘‘ the two first,” 
except ‘‘ when the meaning .is the possible 
but uncommon one of the two of which each 
alike is first.’’ But this appears to retain 
the fallacy. I venture to amend this ‘‘. . . the 
two considered together as a pair or unit,” 
with the aforesaid reservation. 

It is not surprising to learn that ‘‘ the two 
first ’?. occurs in the authors named in the 

uery, for the finest minds are not necessarily 
the correctest writers. Shakespeare is the 
most lawless of all. It is almost beyond any- 
one’s power to write much English without 


ambiguities and other faults; the nature of 
the language precludes it. 
W. W. GILL. 


TONES AS BOUNDARY MARKS 
(clxxxi. 246; clxxxii. 358; clxxxiii. 82, 
171, 291).—At the side of the Fosse Way on 
Bannerdown above Bath the Three Shire 
Stones mark the meeting-place of Somerset, 
Wilts and Gloucester. ey are topped with 
a capstone.. Barnes, ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Somerset,’ mentions a tradition that the sup- 
porting stones were quarried locally and 
erected within the last 100 years or s0. 

At the eastern entrance into Shepton 
Mallet, Somerset, a steep, narrow road leaves 
the main road for Cannard’s Grave and fur- 
ther south. About half way up the hill a 
large boulder lies just behind the hedge. This 
.is visited in the course of perambulating the 

arish boundary, and was also, according to 
focal information, a boundary-mark of the 
Hundred. 

W. W. Git. 


E FIRST WINSTON CHURCHILL 
(s.v. ‘Churchill’) (clxxxiii. 83, 203). 
—An indirect reference is contained in a des- 
cription of Axminster, Dorset (Ward Lock’s 
‘Lyme Regis and Charmouth Guide,’ p. 26) : 


About two miles south of Axminster... is 
House ... Here, in 1650 was born John 
Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marl- 


borough. His mother was Elizabeth Drake, who 
married Winston Churchill; . . . in the Axminster 


church register is the entry: John, the sonne of Mr. 
Winstone Churchill, was baptised at Ash the 12th 
daye of June in the year of our Lord God. The 
year (1650) has been accidentally omitted, but 
has since been inserted in the margin. 

Cussans’ ‘ Hertfordshire’ has’ been quoted 
by Kathleen Campbell as her authority for 
the statement that Ralph Jennings was, by 
the oddest of chances, of Churchill in the 
county of Somerset. (Vide ‘Sarah, Duchess 
of Marlborough.’ Thornton Butterworth, 
1932, p, 32.) 

The interest lies mainly, I think, in the 
sequel, for it was, of course, Sarah Jen- 
nings of that family who was to become the 
famous Duchess of Marlborough. It is curious 
that a parish of Churchill (near Chipping 
Norton) within measurable distance of Blen- 
heim is, apparently, in no way connected 
with these illustrious families, 


Soutn Mrpianper. 


FERRY RIGHTS (clxxxiii. 298 and refer- 

ences there given).—Besant speaks of 
1,000 acres in the marshes north of the Thames 
which at one time belonged to the Abbey of 
St. Mary de Graces near the Tower, and which 
subsequently came into the possession of Sir 
John Pulteney, Lord of the manor of Wool- 
wich in 1328. He points out that ferry com- 
munication between the two towns (Woolwich 
and North Woolwich) is of very old date, but 
it was only about 1850 that the first proposals 
were made to supersede the original horse raft 
by steam, and constant petitions were at last 
answered by the opening of the free ferry in 
1889. (Vide ‘ London South of Thames,’ p. 
307). It has been stated that formerly the 
passage of the river was by steamers of the 
railway company, or small boats, but after 
many years’ agitation the Metropolitan Board 
of Works began this work, which was opened 
(by Lord Rosebery) on 23 March 1889 (ibid. 

303 ‘ 


4 The London County Couneil held its first 
regular meeting on 21 March 1889, on which 
day the Metropolitan Board of Works, which 
it replaced, ceased to exist. The L.C.C. was 
therefore a properly constituted body at the 
opening of Woolwich free ferry on 23 March 
in that year, and still retains the proprietor- 
ship of this ferry. 
RECORDER. 


LocaL MINTS (clxxxiii. 52, 85, 144, 171, 
204, 358).—According to a guide to Brid- 
port, Dorset, ‘‘In the reign of Edward the 
Confessor the.town could boast a mint. . . as is 
recorded in the Domesday survey.’’ (Vide ‘A 








Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Lyme 
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_ Regis and the Dorset and Devon Borderland.’ 
Ninth edition, revised. Ward, Lock and Co. 
Ltd., London. p. 2, Bridport section.) 

I have also seen it stated that Bristol was 
among those places to which the Royal mint 
was removed for a time during the Civil War 
(clxxxii. 278). Even so, at some time or other 
the establishment of a coinage minted inde- 
pendently at Bristol seems also indicated, and 
not occasioned by the exigencies of civil com- 
motion. Mr. Clive Rouse, writing on ports 
and harbours, says of Bristol: 

The growth of trade with Ireland, chiefly in wool, 
soon established it as a Royal Borough with a mint, 
and Dublin was actually given to Bristol as a sort 
of colony. (‘Old Towns of England,’ Batsford, 
1936, p. 92.) 

The reason here would accordingly be to 
further a flourishing trade. As the Cotswolds 
were not very far removed from Bristol, it 
might be profitable to determine whether, 
when and to what extent the Bristol coinage 
benefited by the wool staples that contributed 
to the fortunes of sheep walks in that region. 

I observe that Mr. Baytey (unte p. 172) 
speaks of new provincial minting under 
Edward IV at, inter alia, Bristol, and that 
he also notes a re-opening of mintage in that 
city for about four years under Henry VIII 
and Edward VI. Perhaps these coinage 
undertakings were to be identified with this 
selfsame wool trade activity in so far as the 
special circumstances affecting Bristol were 
concerned, other than the one set up much 
later on, of course, in the civil wars. 


VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


FOSSE-WAY, SOUTH-WEST OF BATH 
(clxxxii, 345; clxxxiii. 118).—Bartholo- 
mew’s half-inch map section, a strip of which 
is inserted in Ward Lock’s guide to Lyme 
Regis, etc., marks the highway going south- 
west from Tytherleigh near Chard, ‘‘ Fosse 
Way Roman Road.’’ This passes in a fairly 
direct line by Ford Water to the river Axe 
in the direction of Axminster. The trend of 
this road is towards the mouth of the Axe. 
The section of the Guide relating to Seaton 
gives an historical note, in which it is stated 
that this place 

claims to be the settlément or town of Moridunum, 
but that modern research has seriously shaken this 
theory... One of the first authorities to suggest 


Hembury, near Honiton, as probably Moridunum 
was Mr. Davidson, and this place has as good, if 
not a better, claim to the distinction. At Hembury 
two branches of the Fosse Way met the so-called 
Icknield. Way, and from here the road continued 
in a straight line to Exeter. Although the weight 
of archeological evidence is in favour of Hembury, 











many antiquaries still uphold the claims of Seat 
Whether this was the real Moridunum or not, it 
is certain that the place was well known to, if not 
actually occupied by, the Romans, for the remains 
of a Roman residence have been discovered at 
Hannaditches, or Honey Ditches, also various coins 
and red tesselated paving belonging to the same: 
period. Meanwhile the name is writ large in an 
especially inappropriate part of. the sea front 
pp. 5 and 6. : 
The place-name ‘‘ Street,’ shown by Bar- 
tholomew N.N.E. of Chard Junction, suggests 
the passage of a Roman road in alignment 
with the Fosse at Tytherleigh. The main 
London road S.W. of Honiton, near the Fair 
Mile and Fenny Bridges north of Ottery St. 
Mary, is designated ‘‘(Roman) road. from 
Exeter to Bath.” Hembury Fort is located 
several miles to the north. 


Via Romana. 


PRECEPTORIES (clxxxiii. 19, 143, 176, 
$19).—Canon Taylor in a chapter ‘on 
sacred sites (‘ Words and Places,’ Everyman 
edn., p. 316) refers to “‘ Temple Roydon in 
Essex,’’ as being one of the places whose name 
‘““marks the possession of the Templars.” 
This I take to be Roydon, N.W. of Epping, 
which was marked Roydon also on Andrews’s 
map of 1782. I have endeavoured to obtain 
exact information as to the history of Temple 
Normanton, near Chesterfield, so far without 
success. This is still shown as Temple Nor- 
manton on O.S. 4 in. map 4th ed. sheet 6. 
RECORDER. 
[Temple Normanton belonged to the Templars in 


1185. Ekwall refers us to ‘ Records of the Tem- 
3 in England,’ ed. by Beatrice A. Lees, 1935.— 
D. 


GHIRE OAK (clxxxiii. 286).—The site of 
the old: tree, the Shire Oak, near Walsall 
Wood, Staffs, is now occupied by a row of 
houses. A sketch of it will be found in ‘ Wan- 
derings with Pen and Pencil,’ by F. P. 
Palmer and A. Crowquill, 1846, p. 295. An 
old resident of Walsall had also made @ 
sketch of it about 60 years ago, now im 
private possession. ' 
Norta Bucks. 


()LD HORSE TRAMS: DOUBLE- 

TREADED WHEELS (clxxx. 244).—At 
the reference various types of wheel flanges 
on rails were enumerated. The late Mr. 
Walter G. Bell in a chapter on the Grand 
Surrey Iron Railway headed Mitcham in 
‘Where London Sleeps’ (John Lane, 1926) 
gives a diagram (on p. 120) of an old plate or 
angle rail formed like a letter L. The wheel 
in this case is unflanged. Sratist. 
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The Library. 


Matrimonial Law and the Materials of 
Restoration Comedy. By G. S. Alleman. 
(Published by the author at Wallingford, 
Pa., U.S.A. $2.00.) 


ME: Alleman has selected an extremely 
interesting subject, and he writes about it 
in a friendly, sensible style, which carries 
lightly much learning on both the canon law 
and Restoration comedy. His contention is 
that the modern expounder—and he might 
have added reader—of Restoration comedy 
needs some understanding of the legal ele- 
ments in a playwright’s plot to bring him 
closer to the comprehension of a comedy 
which the original audience might have had. 
This is certainly true, and when the variety 
of marriage plot and counterplot in Restora- 
tion comedy is considered, it is clearly the 
matrimonial law which requires exposition 
to-day. 

With the passage of nearly two centuries 
there has been a tendency to forget what a 
social and indeed ecclesiastical revolution was 
effected by Lord Hardwicke’s Marriage Act 
of. 1754, ; 

Before that date the true basis of mar- 
riage according to the canon law was consent 
rather than the ceremony itself. Hence, 
spousals, or a contract de praesenti, consti- 
tuted a valid marriage which would be upheld 
by the ecclesiastical courts against any subse- 
quent church ceremony with another party. 
This is reflected in the seriousness with which 
characters in Restoration comedy view the 
fact if they are ‘‘ contracted’ and the fre- 
quent introduction of the pre-contract as a 
deus ex machina solution in the fifth act. 

Mr. Alleman also sketches a clear path 
through the ‘intricate mazes of those clandes- 
tine, tricked and mock marriages by which 
guardians were outwitted, true lovers united, 
or heiresses secured. 

The governing legal points here, not always 
realized very clearly by the dramatists 
themselves, were that, while marriages 
depending on the substitution of the wrong 
person were invalid, as lacking the element 
of consent unless this element were subse- 
quently introduced by consummation, mar- 
riages which involved merely errors of quality 
or fortune remained valid. Still more curious 
to modern minds is the fact that performance, 
by a sham clergyman did not necessarily in- 
validate a marriage. If no other elements 
of trickery were present to exclude consent, 








this became simply a contract de praesenti 
and remained binding. - 

The legal explanations are embellished by 
numerous instances from the comedies and 
entertaining glimpses of contemporary events, 
including the astonishing ceremony in 1692, 
in which Ralph, Duke of Montagu, disguised. 
himself as the Emperor of China to win the 
hand of the rich and mad Dowager Duchess 
of Albemarle. 

In similar fashion the author deals with 
separation, jacitation, annulment and par-- 
liamentary divorce, the four means by which 
a marriage could be terminated at that period. 

A promised further volume on the powers 
of the police, the criminal law and guardians 
in relation to Restoration drama, will‘ be 
awaited with interest. 


The Bodley of St. Andrews. University of 
St. Andirews. Library Publications II. 
Henderson’s Benefaction: A Tercentenary. 
Acknowledgment of the University’s Debt 
to Alexander Henderson. Ed. by J. B. 
Salmond. St. Andrews (University Press, 
1942.) 


N 9 Aug. 1642, Alexander Henderson, who 
was four years old when Mary Queen of 
Scots was executed at Fotheringay, made the 
princely gift of £1,000 for ‘‘ a public library 
in the University of St. Andrews’’ to give 
testimony of his thankfulness and affection to 
the flourishing of the University in learning. 
This present volume was compiled to honour 
the Tercentenary of Henderson’s Benefaction. 
It is the joint work of Mr. J. B. Salmond and 
the present librarian, Mr. G. H. Bushnell, 
who has contributed the most valuable part 
of the book, a chapter on the early history 
of the libraries of St. Andrews up to 1642. 
It is interesting to notice that the unfor- 
tunate Queen of Scots intended her fifty Greek 
and Latin books for St. Andrews. These 
passed into the possession of the King’s 
Librarian, Sir Peter Young, who incorpor- 
ated them into the Royal Library. George- 
Abbot, later Archbishop of Canterbury, but 
then Dean of Winchester, visited St. An- 
drews in 1608 and undertook to lay the 
necessity for reforming the library before 
James I. In 1611 Abbot made the first gift 
of books to the new, foundation and these 
included the newly published Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Bible. In December 1642 a cata- 


logue of royal gifts was compiled. These 
totalled 228 volumes costing £267 15s. * 

It was due to the efforts of George Gled- 
stanes, Archbishop of St. Andrews and Chan- 
cellor of the University that a library build- 
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ing was be Before he died in 1615 he 
presented Alexander Henderson, Regent of 
the University, to the parish of Leuchars. 
Henderson, who was to become “ the greatest 
of the Covenanters,’’ the outstanding leader 
of the Scottish Church, by his generous bene- 
faction brought to a fine conclusion Gled- 
‘tone’s work on the library. 

Mr, Salmond’s two chapters on Alexander 
Henderson as ‘‘ schoolboy, student, regent and 
parish minister’ and as ‘‘covenanter and 
‘statesman’ add to the value of the book 
rather on the principle of ‘ all is grist that 
comes to the mill.” They are pleasantly 
-discursive. 

The book would have been improved by the 
inclusion of an Index. 


The Records of Buckinghamshire. Being the 
Journal of the Architectural and Archaeo- 
logical Society for the County of Bucking- 
ham. Vol. xiv., Part ii, 1942. 


HIS contains a well-balanced selection of 
the subjects coming within the Society’s 
scope. The.cumulative value of the trans- 
actions of such societies—their ever-freshening 
contributions to existing knowledge—is the 
very life-blood of real research. 

Perhaps the reviewer may be pardoned for 
-expatiating a little on his own reactions. 
Inveterate curiosity for many years has led 
him to speculate on the significance of an 
Aylesbury street-name, ‘ Friarage Road.” 
“Dr. A. G. Little now tells us all about the 
‘Grey Friars of Aylesbury from the Paking- 
ton Papers. The existence of these docu- 
ments has been known for a long while 
but this is the first time that their contents 
and the information in them have been laid 
before the Society’s members. : 

Mr. Christopher Hohler’s concluding om 
on the Medieval Pavingtiles in Buck- 
inghamshire completes a unique record 
of a subject carried forward from the 
“last issue. As a work of special value, 
it provides a hitherto untouched effort 
of carefully compiled data affording a 
ready means for. comparing identical de- 
‘signs in this county with those to be 
found in other parts of England. 

An unusual terrier of the Wotton Estate, 
“brought into the market by the recent death 
of the Fifth Earl Temple, has provided much 
valued material relative to Wotton Under- 
wood in 16"7. The terrier was written by 
“Richard Grenville, born in 1611, who became 


‘read 1889; No. 8 





High Sheriff at the early age of thirty, and, 
it will be remembered by those who have fol- 
lowed closely the fortunes of the illustrious 
houses of Stowe and Wotton, was descended 
from Eustace de Grenville who has been 
mentioned in the Testa de Nevil as holding 
knight’s fees in Wotton under the honour 
of Gifford, 

Mr. J. F. Head adds an _ invaluable 
short and concisely written account re- 
cording the discovery of early iron age pits 
at Bledlow, 650 yards above the Upper Ick- 


nield Way, which, he says, from much of | 


the pottery discovered ‘“‘ appears to indicate 
an important, and hitherto unrecognized 
north-easterly extension of the early iron age 
(more especially known as ‘Iron Age A’) 
culture of the Thames Valley.’’ 

Additions to the society’s muniment room 
1941-2 have included seventeenth century 
court rolls, Cadmore End and Fingest; 
various conveyances; the Wotton Terrier, 
Bailiff’s Account Roll, Missenden Abbey, ete. 





CorRRIGENDA. 


At ante p. 255, col. 1, 1. 11 from foot, for “1899” 
Contents, 1. 14, for “ the 
railway coach ” read the railway gauge; p. 253, col. 
1, 1. 21, for “* Stuart; Seigneur ” read Stuart, Seig- 
neur (they are one and the same person); p. 264, 
col. 2, 1. 29, for “‘ Bishop ” read Bushey; p. 295, 
col. 1, 1. 24, for “* 1744” read 1844; p. 286, col. 2, 
1. 6 from foot, for “ History ” read Chronicles; 
P. 325, col. 1, 1.917, for “‘.Porlocks ” read Black- 
owns. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE beg leave to state that we do not undertake 
to return communications which, for any reason, we 
do not print. . 

APPROVED ‘ Queries ’ are inserted free of charge. 
Contributors are requested always. to give their 
names and addresses, for the information of the 
Editor, and not necessarily for publication. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses — imme- 
diately after the exact heading—the numbers of the 
series volume and page at which the contribution 
in question is to be R ; 

HEN sending a letter to be forwarded to another 
contributor, correspondents are requested to put in 
the top left-hand corner of the envelope the number 
of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 

THe Manager will be pleased to forward free 


specimen copies of ‘ N. and Q.’ to any addresses of 


friends which readers may like to send to him. 
_THE Manager’s the Editor’s addresses are 
given on p. 361 of this issue. 
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[For classified articles see BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Books RECENTLY PUBLISHED, CHRISTIAN 


NaMES, EDITORIAL, EPITAPH$, HERALDRY, OBITUARY, PLACE-NAMES, QUOTATIONS, 


SURNAMES.] 





A 
Abbotsford Club, details wanted concerning, 169, 
384 


Aberdeen, Old, as a Place-name, 89 

Aberganey (Lady), Murderess, 136 

“ A Crow to Pluck with Somebody,” 268 

Addison’s (Joseph) ‘‘ Man-Planter,” 311 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, 78, 128, 293 

Allen (Francis), the Regicide, 55 

Alexander of Menstrie Family, 318 

Allbreath, name of anonymous writer, 345 

Allenby (Viscount), as an ornithologist, 226 

Alphabet in Chantry Schools, 317 

Alleyways and Footpaths: Diversified Local Terms, 
28, 115, 174, 233 

Ambiguity, An Instance of, 225 

America: One Hundred Years Ago, 279 

Anonymous: Sketches of Imposture, Deception and 
Credulity, 18 

Andrews (Sir Thomas), Regicide, 55 

Angelo (Domenico) and Samuel Johnson, 351 


Angelo (Henry), 257, 351 


Anglo-American Understanding, Associates for, 346 

Area Names near Chelmsford, 170, 267 

Arches, “* Straining,”’ in England, 169, 297 

Arden (Alice), a reputed maternal ancestor of 
Shakespeare, 235 

Arithmetic, Roman, 370 

Arnold (Matthew) and the Cambridge Platonists, 
315; on Shakespeare, 52, 264; and John Bunyan, 
195; and President Grant (Mem.), 31, 194; Un- 
collected Lines, 132; in Praise of Clough (Mem.), 
61; and ‘ Merope,’ 164 

Articles of War for the Expedition against Spain 
in 1596, 226 

Arundel (Henry, Earl of), 1511-1580, his ‘diplom- 
atic missions, 289 

Atkins (Charlotte) née. Walpole, details wanted, 346 

Aurora Borealis and Australis, 77 

Austen (Jane), Social and Economic Standards of 
Mem.), 91 

Austen and Cooper Families, 18, 175 

Authors of Various Passages (Mem.), 211 

Authorised Version, Text of, 198, 207 





Baedeker Raids, Date of the Phrase, 78, 173 

Bailiwick and Bailiff in Buckingham, 314 

Balian, Barian and Barisan, as in Christian names, 
167 


Ballads, Old, 349 

Balzo, Antonia del, 345 

Bank of England, Directors of, 322 

Banks’s Goat, Dr. Johnson on, 314 

Baptisms, Tax on, 256, 355, 384 

Barentines, The, 190, 350 

Barlow (William), Pedigree, 168, 267, 327, 383 

Baskervilles, On the Track of the, 285 

Bassett as a Place-name, 76, 179 

Baum and Disraeli, 312 

Bayley (Thomas Haynes), 1797-1839, 172 

Bedford (Grosvenor C.), grand-nephew of, 166 

Belshazzar: The Writing on the Wall (Mem.), 361 

Bergson (Henri), Study of him by the Rev. J. Ryan 
(Mem.), 151 

Berry Sisters, the Cambridge Serenades, 159 

Best Order and Best Words, 193 


Bibliography :— 

Czedmon Story, 224 
** Biggin ’** as Monastic remains, 48, 116, 143, 175 
= and Billinghurst, association between, 


Bishop, A, in the eyes of youth, 285 
Bishops, Burial Places of, 76 

“* Black-Out ” in all languages, 227 
“ Blancher ” and ‘“ Shewel,”’ 313 
Bolton Strid, 168 

Bombed Opera Houses (Mem.), 1 
Bookmen and Bookworms (Mem.), 1 


Books Recently Published :— 


Alastos’ (Doros) - Venizelos, 239 

Alleman’s (G. §S.) Matrimonial Law and the 
Materials of Restoration Comedy, 389 

= The, of St. Andrews, Ed. J. B. Salmond, 


Buckinghamshire Records. vol. xiv, Part IT, 1942, 


Caclamanos’ (D.) Greece in Peace and War, 239 
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Books Recently Published :— 


Casson’s (Stanley) Greece, 239 

Chambers (E. K.) A Sheaf of Studies, 29 

Chapman, George, Poems of. Ed. Phyllis Brooks 
Bartlett, 300 

Collingwood’s (R. G.) The New Leviathan, 119 

oar — Micheles) Latin America and the 

er, 2 

Eliot’s . *s) The Classics and the Man of 
Letters, 179 

Essays and Studies, by Members of the English 
Association, 59 

Genealogists’ Magazine, vol. ix, Sept., 1942, 270 

aor s (Sir Hugh) Ornithologist’s Field Note 

00 

Glanville’s (S. R. K.) The Legacy of Egypt, 269 

Grim and Gay, an Anthology. Selected by Ac: 
Ward, 358 

Hen:on’s (Herbert Hensley) Retrospect of an 
Unimportant Life, 89 (Corrigendum 150) 

Kensington’s (Eric) Drawing the R.A.F., 149 

Lewis’s (C. S.) Preface to ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 359 

Pascal’s Apology for Religion. Extracted from 
the Pensées, by H. F. Stewart, D.D., 330 

Peers’ (E. +e saeenere Machado (Taylorian 
Lecture), 1909, 2 

~~ (Edgar Allan), a The Raven and Other Poems, 


Roberts’s (R. Ellis) Life and Letters of ‘H. R. L. 
Sheppard, 
Rothenstein’s (Sir William) and Cecil’s (Lord 
David) Men of the R.A.F., 149 
Scott’s (Dr.) In the High Yemen, 150 
Thraliana. Diary of Mrs. Hester Lynch Thrale. 
Ed. Katherine C. Balderston, 209 
Books Written in Prison, 26, 84, 1 42, 355 
a aa the Oldest Chimney in England, 
Boothall, 84 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 17, 141 
Boswell and Historical Facts (Mem.), 121 
Boulevard de Gand, 378 
Boundary Dykes, History of, 147 
Boundaries, Parish, 319 
Bricks from the Roman Occupation till end of 
Eighteenth Century, 168 
Bridanoire and |’Artele and Etretat, 230 
Bridgeman (Sir Orlando), Confusion Concerning, 
287, 355 
British Museum, Admission to, 349 
Brown (Rawdon Lubbock), 384 
Bull Rings in England, 51, 142 
Bunyan (John) and Matthew Arnold, 195 
Burial Customs in North Wales, 227 
Burial, Method of, in Monastic Houses, 168 
Burial Places of Bishops, 76; Deans, 109; Judges, 


135 
Burke (Edmund) in Classical Jest, 134 
Burns (Robert), Relic of, 45 
a (Lord), and Flecker, 312; Letter to, 1821, 
Cc 
Caen. Cabsterre or Capesterre, Meaning of, 
Czdmon Story, me a so ok Fo 


Calabria (Duke of), 
Cambridge Installation Medals, tess. 02. 122 





Cambridge: From Pensioner to Fellow Com- 
moner in 1821, 

Cambridge, R.O., and the Berry Sisters, 159 

Camden’s ‘ Annals of Elizabeth,’ reference to 
Thames Estuary, 319 

Came Over with the Conqueror, a List of those 
who, 226, 323 

Capitals for Generics, 136, 205 

Carisbrooke Castle, 49, 145 

Carlisle, Old, as a Place-name, 89 

Carpenter (J. E.), Song-writer, 168 

rs a Path, The,” as a Place-name, 162, 191, 


Cathay, derivation of the name, 206 
‘Catriona’ (R. L.) Stevenson’s, 36, 174 
Cattris’ Coffee House, 110, 204 

Chained Shot, Inventor of, 208 

Chantal as a Christian Name, 291 
Chapman’s Poems, Notes on, 272, 332 
Charles IX of France, Death of, 54 
Chartist Colony at Heronsgate, 196, 265 
Chaucer, Two Allusions, 157, 266 
Chaworth and Luttrell Families, 316 
Children, Natural, Celebrated, 49, 172, 355 
Choice Ternary, A, 32 

Cholmondeley, Mrs., and Peg Woffington, 170, 264 


Christian Names :— 


Balian, Barian, Barisan, 167 
Chantal, 291 

‘ Christopher North, Recreations of, 19 

Christ’s Croft, South Lancashire as, 166, 231, 326. 

Chronograms, Instances of, 138, 206, 298 (Corri- 
gendum 270) 

Churchill (Winston), the First, 387; Speeches of 
(Mem.), 331; Surname, 83, 387 

Churches with a step down into the Chancel, 134, 
234; With no Chancel step, 82;With a well for 
Adult Baptism, 79, 143, 204 235 

Churchwarden, A Veteran, 162 ‘ 

Churchwardens as Aediles and Chamberlains, 103 
(Corrigendum 180) 

Clare Family of Bewdley, 49 

Classical Studies, Promotion of, 255 

Clerk (Sir Edward), his identity, 226 

Clever Men and Clever Mothers, 258, 356 

Clough (A. H.) and Patmore, 376 

Coaching Revival, Victorian, 348 

Cocker’s Arithmetic, 50, 114, 142 

Cold Harbour as a Place-name, 169, 269, 356 

Colman’s Heir at Law, phrases from, 238 

Columbine (s.v. Punch), 75 

Coleridge (Samuel Taylor), Epigram of (Mem.), 92: 
Zapolya, 164 

Combustion, Spontaneous, Death from, 343 

Commanderies, Preceptories, Round Churches, 19,. 
143, 176 (Corrigenda 120, 270) 

Competitive Examinations, 315 

Conductor’s Baton, The, 235 

‘Coningsby,’ Queries from, 345 

Cooper and Austen Families, 18, 175 

Cooper and Cowper Families, 17, 111 

Cooper (Edward Herbert), Novelist, 18, 174 

Cornishmen, Dark-skinned, 111, 174 

County, English, Last Formed, 169 

“* Couponise,” a New War-word, 75 

— Garden, Eccentric Characters of the Past, 

1 
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Cowper wee hoy John ‘Johnson, 111, 351; 
Godson of, 18, 117 

Craftsmen, The Village, 312 

Crescit Eundo, Note on, 132 

Cresset Stones, 168, 353 

‘Crimes of the Clergy,’ by William Benbow, details 
wanted, 317 

— Tree, Interpretation of the Name, 170, 266, 





‘Crow to pluck with somebody, A,’ 268 


D 


“ Dance ’ as a Field Name, 349. 

Danteiana: Monte Giordano, 54, 82 

Davies (Sir Thomas), Lord Mayor, 1677, Descen- 
dants of, 319 

Dawn, False, Scientific Sena Wanted, 176 

Deans, Burial Places of, 
‘Dear .. English he _ use, 193, 262 

Declaration of Indulgence, 1672, 254 

De Ewyes family, 257 

Defoe (Daniel) and Martock, Somerset, 25 (Corri- 
gendum 120) 

De La Mare (Walter), Poetry of (Mem.), 151 

Demonology and Witchcraft. 24 

Detectives, For Literary, 133 

Devon “ He,” 117 

Dial Post as a Place-name, 138, 232, 291, 355 

‘Diamond Ring, The,’ 167, 295 

a (Charles), an American Grandmother of, 
11 


Disraeli (Benjamin) and Baum 312; and Goldwin 
Smith, 376; failure of his ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ 
69; key to his novels, 110, 173, 263 ; queries from 
‘Coningsby,’ 345; quotations from, 284 

Dollars, Spanish, current in England, 83 

Douglas as a family name, 352 

Dovecots and Columbaria, 229, 295, 384 

Drang, a road called, 378 

Dropshort as a Place-name, 89 

“ Dutch Uncle ” (Talking like a), 289 

Dymoke, Champions of panne, 347 


Ectoplasm, information concerning, 347 
Edgehill, Battle of, 23 Oct. 1642, 252 (Corrigendum 
390) 


Editorial :— 


Castle and Windmill Tumps, 229 
Cold Harbour, 169 
Disraeli’s Novels, key to, 264 
Place-names on Roman Roads, 199, 315 
Shakespeare’s Will,' 137 

Edward III, Royal Arms of, 254 

Elizabeth, -Queen, attempted murder of, 17, 49, 
117, 258 

Emerson ‘(Ralph Waldo), compared with Alice 
— (Mem.), 211; as a philosopher (Mem.), 

1 


England, Centre of, 196 

English County, last formed, 169 

English History, Rhyme of. 145 

English Literary Society in 1839, 365 
‘Entwalschung der Deut:chen Sprache, Die,’ 224 
— Crossing the, origin of Neptune ritual, 
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Epitaphs :— 


Farewell Vain World, 227, 329 

Essex Farms: Names ending in s, 55 
‘Etchingham Letters, The ’ (Mem. ), 271 

Eugenie, Empress, 337 

Evans’ Auction Rooms, Sale Catalogues of Lib- 
raries sold at, 79, 141, 202 ° 

Examinations, Competitive, 315 

Exeter City Library : ‘Notes and Queries’ des- 
troyed ‘by enemy action at (Mem.), 121 


F 


Fabell (Peter) and Dr. Faustus, 35 
Face, The, as an Index of Character, 114 
*‘ Fairmile ” as a road name, 349 
False Dawn, scientific explanation wanted, 176 
Families, Ancient, in English Counties, 288 
*‘ Farewell Vain World,’ an Epitaph, 227, 329 
Faustus, Dr., and Peter Fabell, 35 
Fawcett (James William), obituary of, 240 
Featherbed Lane, meaning of the name, 26 
a Scudamore Families of Groby, 
56, 325 


Ferries, Mersey, 58, 115, 149 

Ferry-Rights, 298, 387 

Field-Names—“ Piece ” and “Dance,” ,349; 
** Pightle,” 50, 299 

Figures of Speech, 6, 129, 186, 244, 306 

Filicaja (Vincenzo da), Poems of, 195, 266 

‘** First Two and Two First,” 256, 386 

First Aid Nursing Yeomanry, details wanted, 166 

FitzGerald (Edwaid), rose tree on his grave, 287 

Fitzhenry (Sewel), details wanted, 379 

Flecker and Byron, 312 

Fleet Prison, 14 

s epors her cap over the windmill,” source of, 
l 

“ Floure of Thwell,” meaning of the. phrase, 288, 
382 

Folk-lore of Clothes, 22 

Fools, Professional, Institution of, 82 

Footpaths and Alleyways, Diversified Local Terms, 
28, 115, 174, 233 

Forbidden Fruit, The, 226, 299, 323, 383 

Forest Word: “ Frith,” 87, 148, 176, 237, 357 
(Corrigendum 210) 

* Forstal ’: ‘‘ Four Went Ways,” 23, 299 

Foss-way South-West of Bath, 118, 388 

Foster’s Booth as a Place-name, 76, 179 

‘“* Four Corners,’ Game of, 136, 237 

Foxe, Grindal, and Wendelin, 126 

Foxed Paper, 78, 173 

“* Francesa ” and ‘* Gaucho,” 168 

Franchise Stone near Hereford, 171 

** Francisbury,,”’ Scotland, 346 

French Revolution: Last Words of the Doomed, 


110 
“ Frith ” as a Forest Word, 87, 148, 176, 237, 357 
(Corrigendum, 210) 


G 


Gardner Peerage, 135 
“Gaucho ” and Francesa,” 168 
Gand (Gilbert de), wife of, 379 
Gavin and Hearsey Families, 318 
Gavin (David) of Langton, eT 318 
Gegenschein and Zodiacal Light, 1 
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Agee Font Office and the Christening of Edward 

Genius, Definitions of, 193 

George IV, Coronation of, 379 

Ghosts, Musical, 162, 191, 236, 356 

Giants’ Skeletons, 49 

Gibbon (Edmund), A Reading in, 255, 328 

Gilbert de Gand, 379 

Gillingwater (Edmund), topographer, 

Glacial Period: Composition and Distribution of 
Erratic Boulders, 170, 293 

Global Darkness, "369 

Goldwin Smith and Disraeli, 376 

Gowrie Conspiracy, The, 342 

Graffito in Pebmarsh Church, 

Grafton Family of Romford Deg Ilford, 108, 206 

Grass, Rate of Growth, 203 

Grant a and Matthew Arnold (Mem.), 

Grave or Greaves (The Rev. Le ogg. 319 

Greek Anthology, Arranging the, 

Gremlin, 287, 385 

Grimsdyke or Grimsditch, Significance of, 85, 148, 


a (Thomas Shuttleworth), 1778-1850, 198 

Grindal (Edmund), Foxe and Wendelin, 126 

Grottoes and Shell Houses, 27, 51, 113, 179, 328 

Gutihrie’s (William) History of England, Note on, 
71 ¥ 


H 


Haley, Cooper and Cowper families, 111 

Hall (Joseph), Verses ge to, "133 

Hallamshire, Extent of, 258, 

Hallpike as a Surname, 257 

Hammer Ponds: Wealden Iron, 29 

Hammond (Thomas), Regicide. 55 

Hansoms, Whistling for, 319, 383 

Harcourt (Gervais), Seigneur de, 46 

Harcourts of Moreton-Morrell, Co. Lancs., 15 

Harcourt, Family Memorials and Monuments in 
Birmingham, 2 

Harcourts of Lapworth, Baddesley Ensor and 
Polesworth, 135 

Harcourt Memorials at Staines Parish Church, 
Middlesex, 348 

ae *- eaante a local name for a shrew mouse, 79, 


Harpies, 207 

Hashish as a Drug, 238 

Havelok, Notes on, 366 

Hayley (William), 1745-1820, 110, 235 
Haymarkets in London, 358 

Hazel Nuts in 1942, 225 

“ He,” The Devon, 117 

Hearsey and Gavin Families, 318 

“ Heir at Law” (Colman’s), phrases from, 238 
Hell Fire, Belief in, 18, 24 


Heraldry :— 


“ A Chief Indented,” 49 
“* War Leadership,” 92 
aaa History of Parliament, 190, 276, 340, 


Inn Names, 18 
Edward III, Royal Arms of, 254 
Ruck Family, Arms of, 77, 175 





Heronsgate, Chartist Colony at, 196, 265 


“* Hide and Seek ’’ Satires of the Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century, 213 

Hills Family, 25, 112 

Himalaya, Sanatoria *, “ar 257 ;Snow Bear in, 257 

Himalayan Visibility, 7 

History Repeating ieelf. 79 

Hogg’s (James) * Domestic Manners,’ !87 

Home-made Wines, 346 

Honey, Origin of, 256, 327 

Hong Kong, the Greatest Port, 80 

Hood (Thomas), ee of, ‘49, 143 

Horn Hill Court, 197, 293 

Horses on the Stage, 23 

Hospitality, Norman Views of, 22 

Houses, Oldest Inhabited, 24, 52, 149 

‘** Hundred of Hoo ” Railway, 57 

“* Hundreds ” and Local Government, 57 

Hutchinson (Colonel), Memoirs of the Life of, 166 

““ Hyperbole,” Figure of Speech, 6, 203 


1 


‘* Impace,” Meaning of a a 109, 203 
‘ Imposture, Sketches of,’ 

Incumbencies, Long, 47, air 205, 268, 357 
(Corrigendum 270) 

Inland Navigation, 228, 294 

Inventory, An, of 1623, 78, 142, 173, 335 

“‘Ing ” in Place-names, 252 

Inn Names, 18, 23, 56, 380 

Inn Sign, An Unusual, 228, 265, 292, 354 

Inns, Monastic, Instances of. 289 

Ireland, Packet Stations for, 54, 177 

Irish Family History. 9, 370 

Iron Railings at St. Paul’s, 167, 269 


J 


Jacobite MSS.,: Various, 256 

Jack’s Booth as a Place-name, 76, 179 

Johnson (Elizabeth), her identity, 48 

Johnson (John) and William Cowper, 110, 351 

Johnson (Joseph), 1738-1809, 198 

Johnson (Samuel) and Domenico Angelo, 351; on 
Banks’s Goat, 314; Boswell’s Life of, 17, 141; 
on the “Falkland Isles” (Mem.), 361; ‘ Pet” 
in his Dictionary, 165 

Johnson (Thomas), Early Botanical bao of, 196 

** Johnsonian News Letter’ (Mem.), 361 

Jones (William), Senior, 48, 116 

Jones (William), 48, 116 

Judges, Burial Places of, 135 


K 


Kean (Edmund), An Unnoticed Reference, 336 

Keats and Shelley, Education of, 45 

Ken Family, 11 

‘King’ XVIII, Motes on, 154 (Corrigendum 330) 

King’s English, Th 363 

Kings of England, "hice Concerning, 167, 204, 
262, 296, 3 

Kingsley Charles) his Views on Jesuits (Mem), 


Kipling Pte), Father of, 242, 381; and Runes, 
74. 141, 260 


Kit-Kat Portraits, 236, 322, 384 
Knight Templar, Figure at Knaresborough, 228 


‘ 
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Knight of the Tower and Sword, 137, 196, 207, 


268, 321 
Kreigspiel, Modern’ Military equivalent of, 167, 
238 


L 


Lamb (Charles) and his Reference to Dollars in 
England, 315; on Revisions, 286 

Lambeth Degrees, 245, 322 

Lancashire, South, as Christ’s Croft, 166, 237 

Lancaster, Early Mayors of, 346 

“TLanthorn and Candle-Light,” Meaning of the 
Words, 346 

Laurel, Leaves of, 379 

Lawn Tennis, First Literary Reference to, 379 

Leaf (Walter), his Diary, 46 

Lee, Stone at, 380 

“ Liberties’: Independent 
—— 58, 119, 149, 

3 


and Administrative 
199 (Corrigenda 210, 


) 
—_ a Scott’s Dictionary, explanation wanted, 
1 ’ 
Life, Loss of, Indifference to, 232 
Lindsay (Theophilus), Early Letters and Career 
of, 3, 40, 62, 75 
Literae Humaniores at Oxford, 110 
Literary Detectives, For, 133 
Literary Inaccuracies, 144 
Little London as a Place-name, 137, 328 
London, Lord Mayors of, Religion of, 208 
London Old Theatres and Music Halls, 329, 383 
London Stone, Staines, 171 
London Streets, Numbering of Houses in, 100 
Long (Roger), 1686-1770, 46 


_ Lord Mayors, Religion of, 208 


Lord (Thomas), Author, 346 

*Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ a New Shakespeare Allu- 
sion, 44 

Lowick, Towers of, 217 

Loxford Bridge, Ilford, 347 

Lumley, Ancient Northern Family of, 182, 309 

Luttrell and Chaworth Families, 316 


M 
Mogeien, Their Visits to Gardens for Fruit, 168, 


Manor Rolls, Custody of, 379 

Mansion House in Various Towns, 230, 291, 322 

Marriages, Mixed, 258, 356 

Marois, Song Writer, 380 

Martock, Somerset, and Daniel Defoe, 25 (Corri- 
gendum, 120) 

Maryland Point, Essex, as a Place-name, 346 

Mass, What Verb Should Be Used, 24, 51, 200 
(Corrigendum, 270) 

May 1, Celebrations on, 138 

Mayors (Lord), Religion of, 208 

Maypoles, Re-erection of, 208 

Mazes and Labyrinths, Instances of, 137, 177, 201, 
264, 296 (Corrigendum, 390) 

Mellor, Sir John, 197, 326 

“ Merope ’ and ‘ Zapolya,’ Note on, 164 

Mersey Ferries, 58, 115, 149 

Metcalfe’s (Lord) Eton "Journal, 719 

Metre, A Question Concerning, 226, 352 

Meynell (Alice), An Uncollected Poem, 375; Com- 
pared With Emerson (Mem.), 211 

Milton (John), Notes on, 250 


Mints, Local, 52, 85, 144, 171, 204, 358, 387 (Cor- 
rigendum 210) 

Monastic Ikns, Instances of, 289 
‘Money, The, Does Not Stink,” Origin of Phrase, 
137, 207 

Monuments, Obelisks, etc., 136, 206, 230, 298, 325 
(Corrigendum, °390) 

Mop Trundler, 256 

More (Hannah), Essay on, 176 

‘* Most Unkindest, The,” 282 

Musical Ghosts, 87, 142, 236, 356 

Muslin Dresses, 119, 266 

“Myself” for ‘* Me,”’ 377 


N 


Narrowest Street in England, 16 

Natural Children, 49, 172, 355 

eT ae Mercantile Inland: 

New College Mace, 49 

‘* New Invention ” as a Place-name, 261, 330 

Newdigate Prize, Award of, 226, 327 

Newton (Sir Isaac), in American Libraries, 24 

Nodier, Scott, and * Trilby,’ 111, 197, 207 

Nonconformity, An Anglican Historian on, 341 

Norman Views of ag oy 7 22 

North (Christopher), The Recreations of, 69 

‘Notes and Queries,’ Issues Wanted (Mem. hi Yas, 
256; Old Contributors to, 203, 258; Des- 
troyed by Enemy Action at Exeter City Library 
(Mem.), 121 

“Nothing but their eyes to weep witb,’ 382 

Nymphius: Accarion: Philocalus, ‘information 
wanted, 319 


Upper Thames, 


Oo >. 
Obelisks, Monuments, etc., 
(Corrigendum, 390) 


Obituary :— 
Fawcett (James William), 240 

Octopus, The Size of, 349 

Old Aberdeen as a Place-name, 89 

Old Carlisle as a Place-name, 89 

“Old School Tie, The,” 49, 114 

‘Old Woman Who Lived In a Shoe,” Actual 
Existence of, 84, 175 

Order, The Best, and the Best Words, 193 

* Oxford English Dictionary,’ Notes on, 7, 38, 72, 
108, 130, 161, 188, 218, 223, 250, 282, 308" 313 

Oxford Dictionary of Quotations, 378 


P 


Packet Stations for Ireland, 54. 177 

Pagnells, The, 24. 57, 143. 147, 175, 298, 385 

Palet, Game of, 168 

Pages, Foxed, 78, 173 

Paradox, A Case of, 82 

Parish Boundaries, 319 

Parish Register. The Oldest, 225, 296, 354 

—" and Counties, Outlying Portions of, 228, 
320 


136, 206, 230, 298, 325 


Parliament Clocks. 299 
Parliament, The First English, 53, 80, 179 
Parliament, History of and Heraldry, 190, 267, 276, 





340, 35 0: and ‘The Complete Peerage,’ 340 
| Patmore (Coventry). and the Oxymoron, 124; and 
A. H. Clough, 376 
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Patrick’s Purgatory, 28, 114 (Corrigendum, 114) 
Patterne, Sir Willoughby, 362 

Peasant Family Surnames, 52, 87, 179; 265 
Pebmarsh Church, Graffito in, 316 

Pepys (Samuel), =" of, 368 
Perceval: Percival, 23 

Periodicals, Early ‘British, 257 

Periphrasis, 307 

Pestile, Meaning of, 138, 237 

“Pet” in Johnson’s Dictionary, 163 
Petrarch’s Chair, 287 

Petra Santa (Silvester), Italian author, 256 
Phoenix: Fifth Visit to Egypt, 162 


Piat, St., of Tournai, 46, 118, 325 
“Piece” and ‘ * Dance ” as Field- -names, 349 
* Pightle ” as a Field-name, 50, 299 


Pigs, Cause of their Diet, 79, 206 
Pillories, Stocks, etc., Details Concerning, 169, 236 
“ Pistle” or “ Pistoll’’: A  ‘ Twelfth Night’ 


query, 345 
Pitt (William), Godfathers of, 319 
Place-names :— 


Bassett, 76, 179 
Catering Path, The, 162, 191, 236 
Cold Harbour, 169, 269, 356 
Dial Post, 138, 232, 291, 355 
Dropshort, 89 
Foster’s Booth, 76, 179 
“Ing” in, 252 
Jack’s Booth, 76, 179 
Little London, 328 
Maryland Point, 346 
Note on, 194, 343 
New Invention, 261, 380 
Old Aberdeen, 89 
Old Carlisle, 89 
Roman Roads, 199, 315 
Quebec, 287 
Ready Token, 89 
“ Roth ” in, 133 
Shire in, 344 
Sneinton, 232 
Plays With Long Runs, 380 
Poe (Edgar Allan), English Publications of his 
* Valdemar Case,’ 311; Additions to a List of 
his ‘ Tales,’ 163; on Intemperance, 34 
Pope (Alexander), Portrait of, 53 
* Populists,” a Russian Political Party, 48 
Portuguese Name, A, 
Portways, Old he , With Market 
Towns, 257, 354 
Post, Course of, in Eighteenth Century, 67 (Corri- 
gendum, 150) 
Postal Districts, Date of Division of, 289 
Potato in Lancashire, Early Cultivation of, 
Postmen, Long Distance, Walking, 380 
Preseptories, 19, 143, 176, 319, 388 (Corrigendum, 
“Prudent Crane, The”: ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 66 
Psycho-Therapy, Practice of, 78, 143, 268 
Punctuation, A Question of, 225 
Pyat (Félix), Dramatist, 46 
Pyke (Sir Isaac), Governér of St. Helena, 197 


Q 


Quebec as a Place-name, 287 
Queen Anne Square, Present Name of, 349 





** Quintain, The,”’ An Ancient Sport, 51 


Quotations :— 


Absence makes the heart grow fonder, 59 

Ah, well is thee, thou art asleep, 258 

As true as the Pentateuch, 18 

Brute force and bloody ignorance, 138 

Bury me with clenched hands, 171 

Caught the Liberals bathing and 
their clothes, 138, 208 

Dialectical materialism, 138 

Fingering their fly-blown phylacteries, 138, 208 

God deals with nations as nations deal with 
Jews, 258 

God’s own country, 138, 208 

He was more than three examiners, 59 

Home, James, and don’t spare the horses, 319 

It is raining to-night; there will be no revolution, 
138 


Kelly and Burke and Shea, 138 

Lansdowne’s pistol, 138 

Let me live out my years in heat of blood, 171 

Mend or end, 138 

Minorities must suffer, 138 

Never ask who wrote the Letters of Junius, 138 

No bishops, no king, 138, 268 

No war, my Lord, 138 

Our joy is like a narrow raft, 258 

Parties, like snakes, are moved by the tail, 138 

Rare and refreshing fruit, 138 

Rugged individualist, 138 ; ; 

Sapientissimus enim ipse qui discrete seipsum 
videt, 25 

Science is organised sense, 138, 208 

Self-government is preferable to good govern- 
ment, 138 

Sic semper tyrannis, 258, 329 

Take a firm grip of your holdings, 138 

The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill, 138 

The damned compact Liberal majority, 138 

The father of history and lies, 138 

The gospel of work, 138, 208 

The great open spaces of the British Empire, 138 

The innocent brightness of an infant’s face, 199, 
260 

The pen is mightier than the sword, 138, 269 

The people have nothing to do with the laws but 
to obey them, 29 

The rich are getting richer and the poor are 
getting poorer, 138 

Then let Art die, if it must, 171 

This man hath the sow by the right ear, 138, 269 

Those damned dots, 138. 208 

We are fighting for all that men hold dear, 138 

When an irresistible force meets an immovable 
object, 138 

Why can’t they leave it alone, 138 


R 


Rabbit’s Foot Charm, 84 

R.A.F., Men of the, Sir William Rothenstein on 
(Mem.), 182 

Railway Gauge, The Origin of, 225, 328 

Railway, ‘‘ Hundreds of Hoo,” 57 
268 

Railway Maps, Early. 136. 202 

— Independent, in the London Area, 198, 
92 
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Rampant Louse, 74; An Unusual Sign, 228, 265, 
292, 354 

Railways, Restaurant Cars on Narrow Gauge, 169, 

Ready Token as a Place-name, 89 

‘Recreations of Christopher North,’ 69 

Red Cross Fund, Duke of Gloucester’s MS. sold 
for (Mem.), 241 j : 

“ Regular ’ Changing its Sense in Wartime, 225 

Religion of Lord Mayors, 208 

Richmondshire, Extent of, 258, 354 

Ripon Cathedral, Fourteenth Century Gauntlets at 
(Mem.), 92 é 

Robertson (F. W.), of Brighton (Mem.), 62 

Robin Runaway, Origin of Name, 88, 144 

Rock Carvings in S. America, 137 

Roman Arithmetic, 370 

Roman City Streets, 319 

Roman Roads and Place-names, 199, 315 

Rose Mary Crawshay, Prize Award of (Mem.), 92 

Roth, Place-names Beginning With, 133 

Rotrou, Hero of, Identity, 204 

Round Churches, Commanderies, Preceptories, 19, 
143, 176, 319, 388 (Corrigendum, 270) 

Ruck, Arms Grant, 77. 175 

Rudder, The First Fixed, 113 ; 

Rural Dean’s, A Long Tenure, 255 (Corrigendum, 


300) 
Ruthven (Patrick), M.D., and Lambeth Degrees, 245 
S 


St. Andrew Undershaft, Leadenhall Street, 76 

St. Celict, Identity of, 319 

St. Ita, Hymns of, 319 

St. Paul’s, Iron Railings at, 167, 269 

St. Piat of Tournai, 46, 118, 325 

Salterns, Saltways, etc., 24, 148 

Sanatoria in the Himalaya, 257 

Santo Nino de la Guardia, El, 314 4 

es (Franciscus), The ‘ Itinerarium of Italiae’ 
of, 195 

Scitlivissi, Note on, 376 

Scots, The, as a Nation of Gentlemen, 380 

Scots in Holland, Germany and Poland, 76, 139, 
268, 326, 352 (Corrigendum, 270) 

Scott (Sir Walter), Journalistic Anecdotage About, 
339; and Nodier and ‘ Trilby,’ 111, 197, 207 

— Highlands, Indeterminate Demarcation, 


Scudamore, Whelyan and Ferrers, Families of 
Groby, 256, 325 

Seraffini (Anna), 110 

Seventh Son of a Seventh Son, 82, 143, 176, 358 

Sforza (Count) on Italian Freedom (Mem.), 241 

Shakespeare (William), Matthew Arnold on, 264; 
Rosaline and Rosalind, 163; Will of, 137 

Shambles, Existence of 226, 294, 329 (Corrigen- 
dum, 390) 

Sharp’s ‘Genealogical Peerage,’ Publisher of, 111 

Shaw (Bernard) as Speaker of English (Mem.), 331 

Shelley and Keats, Education of, 45 

Shenstone’s Lines on an Inn, 165 

“ Shewel ” and “ Blancher,” 313 

Shire in Place-names. 344 

Shire Oak. Staffs., 286. 388 (Corrigendum, 390) 

Shore-side Streets: ‘The Stade,” 51. 

Shot, Chained. Inventor of, 208 

Silbury Hill, Derivation of the Name, 286 

Silver Street Mint, 138 

Silvester Petrasanta, 256 





Sketches of Imposture, Deception and Credulity, 
author wanted, 18 

Smart (John) and John Smart. Junior, Miniatur- 
ists, 134 

Sneinton: Nottingham, 232 

Snow in Midsummer, 23 

Snow Bear, The, in the Himalaya, 257 

Snowfall at Peshawar, 257 

Snuff-Boxing Sticks, 168 

Solitary Sioux, The, author wanted, 349 

Song “ Come out, ’tis now September,” 349 

Sophocles, Decoration of his Drama, 76 

——— French Names for Scilly Islands, 22, 


Sounding-Stones, 169 

Southern Cross, The, 77 

Southey (Robert), Poem on Joan of Arc, 315; 
Verses by, 45 

Spanish Dollars Current in England, 83 

Spectacles, Use of, 258 

Speech, Figures ot, 6, 129, 186, 203, 244, 306 

Spencer (Philip), Ancestry of, 167 

Spleenwort, Discovered at Swanage, 134 

Spontaneous Combustion, 343 

“Stade, The,” 51 

Stage, Horses on the. 23 

Stamford Bull Runnings, A History of, Where- 
abouts of Original Pamphlet, 288 

Steelyards, Accounts of, 137, 233 

Stennis Cemetery, On a Tombstone in, 193 

Stevenson (Robert Louis): The Wrong Box, 101, 
302; his ‘ Catriona,’ 36, 174 

Stocks, Pillories, etc., details concerning, 169, 236 

Stoke Poges, A Discovery at, 125 

Stone at Lee, near Wendover, 380 

Stones as Boundary Marks, 82, 171, 291, 387 

Stools of Repentance, 238 

Stout, Origin of, as a Drink, 167, 261 

“* Straining ” Arches, 169, 297 

Strawberries, a saying that only birds and children 
know the taste of, 24 

Street, Narrowest in England, 16 3 

Sttau, Surname of the Portuguese Ambassador, 167 

Stuart (James), Wife of, 347 

Sugar-Loaf, The Most Famous, 198, 298, 383 

Sundials on Churches, 379 

Surgeons Exempted From Serving on Juries, 289, 
354 ‘ 


Surnames Derived from Places, 342, 377 


Surnames :— 


Churghill, 83, 203, 387 

Hallpike, 257 

Peasant Family, 52, 87. 179, 265 
Sttau, 167 


T 


-t and -n, Confusion of, 165 . 

“Talking Like a Dutch Uncle,” History of the 
Phrase, 289 

“ Target ’’ as Amount Aimed at, 256 

Tax on Baptisms, 256, 355. 384 

Tea, Infusion, Time for Allowing, 83 : 

Telepathy, Information Wanted Concerning, 258, 


35 
Temeceaur, The Game of, 79 (Corrigendum 150) 
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es ga (Lord), Criticisms of his Poetry (Mem.), 


Ternary, A Choice, 32 

Theatres, Old London, 329, 383 

"7 Lng also serve...’ Milton’s Famous Sonnet, 
4 


Thong Castle, Stories, 385 

Thoreau’s ‘ Walden,’ 110 

Thoroughfare Name: Tontine Street, 29 
Thorn-Trees, Old, 144, 175 

Thorpe, Surrey, Details Wanted, 79 

** Thyrsis,”’ First Line of, 255, 323 

Tide Mills, 18, 117, 143 

Tiliviche, English Graves at, 216 

Tilney (John), 2nd Earl of, Wanstead House, 78 
Tithe Barns, 149 

Tolsey as a Toll Booth, 84, 238 

Tombstone in Stennis Cemetery, On a, 193 
Tontine Street: Thoroughfares, 2 

Tool-using Animal, 258, 385 

bey by. Wild Horses, a Method of Execution, 85, 


Towers of Lowick, 217 f 

Townshend (ist Marquis), Portrait of, 347 

Trams, Last Horse, 379, 388 

Transport in Sections. 53, 260 

Tree-Voices, References to, 345 

* Trilby,’ Nodier and Scott, 111, 197, 207 

“Tumps,”’ Castle, Chapel and Windmill, 229 

Turchill &. .v.), Churchill, Origin of the Name, 83, 

Turnpike Trust, Records of, 21, 56, 88, 145, 222, 
261, 377 

“‘ Two First ’’ and “* First Two,” 256, 386 

Tyndale’s Supper of the Lord, 305 


U 
ee Chapel, Stannington, history wanted, 
8 
Unitarians, Trial of, for a Libel on the Christian 


Religion, details wanted, 
gf Unkindest, The Most,” 


Unobtainable, To Obtain the, 137 


Vv 


Valentines, details. concerning, 379 _ 

Van Dyck (Sir Anthony), his Marriage and his 
Descendants, 152 

Verdon (Joan), Parents of, 167 

Victorian Coaching Revival, 348 


from ‘Julius Caesar,’ 





Vingt-Six Soldats de Plomb, 78, 14394 
Vocable, An Overworked, 44 


Ww 


Wales, The Real Welsh, 49, 142 

Walters (Lucy), Portraits of, 81, 204 

Wards, Formation of, 289 

Waterfalls, The Highest,, 53, 144, 297 

Wealden iron: Hammer Ponds. 29 

“We are not amused,” 79, 299 

Wedding Custom, An Old, 237 

Westbury Old Society, 255 

Welsh Road, The: A Drover’s Track, 86, 1 
(Corrigendum, 150) 

Wendelin,, Edmund Grindal and Foxe, 126 

West Hyde Court yy! Horn Hill Court, 197, 293 

Westminster Abbey, 132, 202 

Whalebones in Churches, 54 

Whalley (Sir Samuel) MP., 288 * 2 

= Bolton Strid and the Supernatural 


Whelan, Scudamore, Ferrar Families of Groby 


White's (Gilbert) ‘ Selborne,’ Queries from, 140, 


261 
Whitman (Walt) and the Brooklyn Freeman, 186 
7 Who in English Literature, 1848-1862, 22 , 


“* Widsith,” A Reading in, 133 
Wigzall or Wigzell Family, 197 
Wines, Home-made, 3 : 
Witchcraft and Me 24 F 
= (George), Some Commendatory Verses t 


Witt Collection, Whereabouts of, 347 

Woffington (Peg) and Mrs. Cholmondeley, 170, 
Cottages, Serge ag a 84 

“ Wolfus,” Bird. The, 2 

“* Woodstock’s Work,” Cotaeniion Wanted, 

a = in a Seventeenth Century In 

7 Words are the Daughters of Earth,” an apho 


Y 
Young’s (Edward), ‘ Naval Lyrick,’ 343 
Youth Movement, Development of, 345 
Zz 


‘ Zapolya’ and ‘ Merope,’ Note on, 164 
Zodiacal Light and Ge in, 113 
Zons, Meaning of the Word, 196, 268 











